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myself  to  you?  ”  he  asked.  And  Zel-  ^  about  the  sea  had  already  proved  that 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  da’s  heart  answered,  “  Surely  nothing  '  he  had  a  considerable  supply  beneath 

more.”  The  desire  of  self-surrender  his  easy-going  and  straiglitforward 
BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  was  not  new  to  her.  But  what  meant  ways.  His  life  had  made  nim  some- 

the  desire  of  self-surrender  without  thing  of  a  poet,  though  of  the  mute 
CHAPTER  VIII.  (continued.')  the  desire  for  an  equal  exchange  ?  .  and  inglorious  kind,  and  as  his  grow- 

.\nd  what  could  she  possibly  do  for  i  ing  passion  was  twined  round  what  he 
Zeld.v’s  fortune  was  of  this  ex-  ■  him?  It  was  not  in  a  moment  she  I  believed  to  be  the  stem  of  duty  and 
traonlinary  nature,  not  that  she  was  could  learn  that  she,  apart  from  hef  honor,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
practically  a  savage  in  a  civilized  money-making  qualities,  could  be  the  |  should  not  allow  it  freely  to  spread 
country  —  that  of  course  is  ultra-coin-  i  object  of  desire  tor  any  man’s  spiritual  and  climb. 

mon  —  but  that  she  was  a  savage  in  part.  It  is  true  that  she  longed  to  “Strange?”  he  asked,  eagerly, 
the  midst  of  the  most  comple.x  forms  have  one  man  out  of  all  the  world  at  “  Who  ever  heard  that  love  was 
of  civilization,  and  what  must  there-  ,  her  feet  —  but  that  one  man  was  not  strange  ?  It  isn’t  love  that’s  strange 
fore  be  regarded  as  its  final  limits  —  Lord  Lisburn,  and  she  was  not  philos-  ;  where  you  are.  And  as  for  marrying 
the  fictions  of  art,  the  fictions  of  social  ojiher  enough  to  be  able  to  draw  con-  —  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  hope,  and  you 
slander,  the  fictions  of  the  press,  the  elusions  from  comparisons,  and  to  ar-  are  a  lady,  I  know.  And  as  for  what 
fictions  of  rank  and  riches,  and  all  the  gue  that  as  she  felt  towards  one,  so  I  should  do  with  you  ”  — 
other  inventions  which  require  a  spe-  might  another  feel  towards  her.  He  Suddenly  the  dreamy  look  cleared 
cial  training  from  the  cradle  to  make  us  was  bewildered  by  her  long  silence,  otf,  and  a  bright  light  came  into  her 
understand  them.  Does  anybody  ever  and  found  it  as  impossible  to  read  her  |  eyes.  “  Ah  1  I  am  a  lady  —  really  a 
consider  what  an  elaborate  course  of  eyes  as  if  he  had  never  roblied  her  of  !  lady  —  you  own  it  —  you  call  me 
education  it  takes  to  know  what  her  veil.  He  and  she  could  not  be  |  so?” 

“  love  ”  means,  as  we  have  come  to  I  further  apart  if  they  had  been  sepa-  “  With  all  my  heart.  What  else 
use  the  word  —  not  love  as  a  passion,  rated  by  centuries  in  time,  and  in  I  should  you  be?” 
not  love  in  the  sense  of  liking  and  af-  place  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  “  You  don’t  despise  or  scorn  me  — 
fection,  but  love  as  a  sentiment?  A  globe.  !  you  don’t  think  any  the  worse  of  me 

fairly  quick  girl,  indeed,  might,  with-  “  What  can  I  do  more  ?  ”  he  re-  *  for  being  a  poor,  stupid  girl,  who 

out  ever  hearing  the  manufactured  ar-  peated  again.  “My  poor  girl,  they  |  doesn’t  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 

tide  assumed  as  a  real  product  of  na-  talk  of  hearts  being  made  to  bleed —  ;  do’”  — 

ture  by  her  relations  and  friends,  gain  I  know  what  it  means  now.  It  tor-  1  “  I  love  you  —  that’s  all ;  with  all 

a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  forms  tures  me  to  think  of  all  you  must  have  i  my  heart  and  soul.” 
and  rules  by  reading  two  or  three  nov-  gone  through.  Why,  you  can  never  '  “Oh!”  she  cried  outgoing  down 

els  and  one  or  two  songs.  But  to  have  had  a  real  friend.  I  can’t  bear  '  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  hissing 

make  up  each  of  the  novels  and  each  to  think  of  it  —  you,  that  ought  to  be  |  his  hand  as  she  had  done  once  be- 

of  the  songs  have  gone  the  results  of  a  a  queen.  I  don’t  say  I  would  give  up  fore,  “  And  I  love  you  too  1  Yes,  you 

thousand  other  novels  and  ten  thou-  life  and  everything  to  save  vou  —  |  are  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  sees 
sand  other  songs,  going  back  through  that  would  be  nothing  at  all.  1  can’t  what  I  want  to  be.” 
various  phases  of  fashion  to  a  few  say  what  I  wouldn’t  do.  Don’t  think  “  Pauline !  You  really  mean  you 
common  originals  created  by  individ-  me  ((uite  a  selfish  brute,  though,  for  love  me  ?  You  will  be  my  wife  ? 
ual  genius  out  of  exceptional  cases  asking  you  to  give  me  everything  for  You  know  what  I  mean  now  ?  ” 
and  materials.  Our  sentiment  comes  nothing.  I’m  able  to  offer  you  most  She  knew  no  more  than  ever,  but 
at  millionth  hand  from  the  artificial  things  you  can  want,  thank  God,  and  that  was  nothing  :  all  her  speculations 
veil  under  which  court  poets  hid  i-om-  I  can  love  you  so  well  that  you  can’t  were  swallowed  up  in  one  proud  im- 

mon  nature,  and  though  from  haiiit  it  be  unhappy.  Surely  you  didn’t  think  pulse,  that  lighted  her  up  all  over, 

has  become  our  second  nature,  it  can  1  was  asking  you  to  be  anything  but  and  made  her  look  really  beautiful, 
never  be  a  first  natural  instinct,  let  us  my  wife  —  to  be  Countess  of  Lisburn,  even  for  critical  and  impartial  eyes, 
^ticize  on  the  subject  as  we  will,  if  that  matters  ?  ”  I  am  by  no  means  sore  that  if  she  had 

We  have  doubtless  ennobled  love  by  “This  is  very  strange,”  she  said  really  understood  him,  and  if  the  two 

ignoring  passion  and  condensing  and  dreamily.  “  Can  you  care  for  me  so  could  have  married  out  of  hand,  that 
exalting  special  affection,  for  what  is  much  that  you  want  to  give  me  every-  the  mesalliance,  though  unpromising, 
art  but  the  perfection  and  purifica-  '  thing  and  have  nothing  back  again  ?  would  have  turned  out  a  failure, 

tion  of  nature  ?  When  Lord  Lisburn  1  I  thought  marrying  was  a  thing  for  Where  she  knew  nothing  and  he  cared 

spoke  of  love,  he,  like  all  of  us,  had  in  j  rich  folk  —  gentlemen  and  l^ies.  nothing  about  the  world,  the  moral 

ms  mind  the  concentration  upon  one  Why  should  anybody  want  to  marry  and  mental  training  of  an  unspoiled 

person  of  all  devotion,  unselfishness  |  me?  What  could  you  do  with  me  and  loving  heart  would  have  given 

and  self-sacrifice.  When  Zelda  !  when  you’d  got  me  ?  ”  him  full  and  congenial  employment 

heard  the  name  of  love,  it  conveyed  Singularity  is  certainly  one  of  the  for  his  whole  life  long,  even  beyond 
to  her  mind  simply  the  name  of  noth-  straightest  arrows  of  passion,  where  the  possibility  of  discovering  the 

>ng.  If  she  loved,  it  was  without  the  there  is  the  smallest  circle  of  imagine-  North  Pole.  'They  might  have  gone 

name  —  Nature  gives  no  name  in  her  tion  to  serve  for  a  target.  And  of  off  in  the  Esmeralda,  and  have  re- 

baptbms.  that  inflammable  stuff  the  young  man  turned  hero  and  heroine,  or  have  died 

“  What  can  I  do  more  than  give  i  who  dreamed  night  and  day  upon  and  together;  and  in  either  case  all  would 
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have  been  well  —  if  only  the  pride 
wherewith  his  words  had  filled  her  had  , 
been  for  him.  ^ 

She  felt  herself  grow  inches  taller. 

“  Countess  of  Lisburn !  ”  she 
thought  to  herself.  She  knew  no  , 
more  of  the  peerage  than  of  the  primer, 
but  she  had  heard  much  talk  of  dukes 
and  earls  in  lu  r  little  eirele,  and  the 
title  came  upon  her  almost  with  the 
charm  of  awe.  In  any  case  she  knew  j 
it  meant  something  very  great  indeed 

—  even  the  irreverent  Carol,  she  re¬ 
called  to  mind,  had  thrown  out  his 
random  prophecy  of  her  {wssible  fate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  i 
considered  it  the  ue  plm  ultra  of  the 
sublime.  “  Countess  of  Lisburn  !  lie 
may  look  down  on  Zelda,  he  may  look 
down  on  Pauline,  but  countesses  are 
not  looked  down  on  —  he  will  look  up 
to  me  then  —  at  last !  Yes,  that  yel¬ 
low-haired  Gorgio  girl  will  not  be  a 
Countess  of  Lisburn.'  I  wonder  what 

a  countess  can  do  V  Can  she  put 
people  in  prison,  or  punish  them  and 
make  them  obey  her,  like  Sylvia  V 
She  was  a  baroness,  and  I  suppose  i 
it’s  all  the  same.  Any  way,  nolnnly 
can  sav  I’m  not  a  lady  then  —  and  , 
as  for  Miss  Claudia,  Betiguilango  take  ' 
her.  He  hates  beggars  —  we  shall  ! 
see  which  has  the  best  of  it  then.  I  1 
want  to  be  like  her  indeed  1  When  j 
I’m  lady  enough  to  be  Countess  of 
Lisburn  !  ” 

Claudia  had  left  her  in  such  a  state  I 
of  jealous  and  angry  despair,  that  the 
sudden  revulsion  caused  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  vision  of  a  triumph  almost  I 
equal  to  that  of  the  savage  heroine  | 
wnom  she  represented  nightly  at  the  j 
Oberon,  braced  and  nerved  the  ^t  ; 
purpose  of  her  life  into  yet  greater  en-  ; 
ergy.  Had  she  really  comprehended  ' 
Loi^  Lisburn,  his  chivalrous  devo-  ; 
tion,  and  all  the  sweet  dreams  of  life-  ' 
long  heart-union  and  mutual  happi-  : 
ness  that  love,  with  him,  had  confen^  ^ 
upon  the  word  marriage,  she  would  | 
have  been  nothing  less  than  a  demon  > 
in  woman’s  form  to  have  made  use  of  | 
so  honest  and  true  a  heart  as  a  mere  i 
stepping-stone  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  ; 
confused  dream. 

Whether  Lord  Lisburn  was  as  much 
the  happiest  of  men  as  an  accepted  | 
lover,  who  is  all  at  once  transformed 
into  the  chrysalis  condition  of  an  en-  ' 
gaged  man,  ought  to  be  —  as  Harold  | 
Vaughan  had  once  been,  for  instance  | 

—  is  not  easy  to  say.  If  excitement 
means  happiness,  he  was  the  happiest  ; 
man  in  tne  world.  If  content  and 

?iuietude  means  happiness,  he  was  very  ' 
ar  from  the  great  sunshine  of  calm  < 
that  signifies  the  fulfilment  of  a  soul’s  j 
inmost  desires.  He  had  none  of  the  { 
ordinary  troubles  that  in  most  cases  | 
come  as  little  clouds  to  interfere  with  | 
the  full  brightness  of  such  a  sunrise  ) 
—  there  were  no  parents  whose  con-  I 
sent  was  doubtful,  no  lawyers  whose 
delays  were  certain,  no  friends  and  | 
relations  to  propitiate,  no  previous  I 
flirtations  or  entanglements  to  break  ; 
through.  Though  there  were,  of  I 


course,  many  matters  connected  with  ■ 
the  biography  of  his  fiancee  that  it  I 
would  have  been  well  to  know,  he  | 
would  have  scorned  to  ask  a  question  { 
even  of  her — the  first-fruits  of  his  1 
love  must  be  perfect  trust,  not  only  in 
the  present  and  future,  but  in  the  past 
besides.  His  abstinence  from  »‘very 
question  bearing  upon  her  identity  ■ 
with  the  Zelda  of  Harold  Vaughan 
did  not  arise,  from  fear  of  what  the 
answers  might  be,  but  from  the  perfect  j 
love  that  easts  out  fear.  When  they  ' 
were  married  she  would  no  doubt  tell  j 
him  all  things,  if  not  before :  and  so  ! 
far  was  he  from  hoping  that  her  his¬ 
tory  would  turn  out  to  be  common-  ; 
)laee  after  all,  that  he  would  even  j 
lave  been  a  litile  disappointed  at  the  I 
loss  of  a  single  element  of  romance  in  ' 
the  life  of  her  who  had  become  the  | 
poetry  of  his  own. 

Of  course  he  burned  to  tell  some-  [ 
body  of  his  good  fortune,  without  ex-  ! 
aetly  being  himself  the  first  to  publish  i 
it  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  curious  \ 
how  fond  world-despisers  are  of  keep-  i 
ing  their  social  sins  to  themselves ;  j 
and  though  Lord  Lisburn’s  contempt  | 
for  Lady  Penrose  and  all  her  kind 
was  thoroughly  sincere,  and  though 
he  would  have  professed  infinite  \ 
amusement  at  the  look  of  her  face  ‘ 
when  she  heard  the  news,  still  he  felt  i 
very  much  as  though  his  contempt  ‘ 
and  his  amusement  belonged  much 
more  to  the  armory  of  self-defence 
than  of  aggi'ession.  Nor  was  Harold  ; 
Vaughan  any  longer  in  a  position  of 
a  sympathetic  friend  in  matters  of  1 
love,  however  congenial  he  might  be 
in  such  less  genial  climates  as  the  Arc-  j 
tic  Zone.  So,  however  much  he  burned  ' 
to  talk  over  the  symptoms  of  his 
madness  with  somel^y  who  could 
understand  and  appreciate  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  future  bride  herself,  he 
was  compelled  to  be  himself  his  Qwn 
confidant.  ! 

Nor  was  his  good-night  to  Zelda 
altogether  without  its  sting.  She 
need  not  have  turned  her  lips  away 
from  his,  considering  how  respectfully  | 
they  sought  hers,  or  have  withdrawn  , 
her  hand  from  his  so  quickly,  consid-  < 
ering  how  tender  was  his  pressure. 
His  satisfaction  with  her  coldness  to¬ 
wards  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
not  meant  to  extend  into  content  with  I 
her  coldness  to  him.  However,  he 
had  to  put  up  with  this  half  embrace  j 
as  best  be  might,  and  to  hope  for  a  | 
thaw  in  time.  She  had  told  him  | 
that  he  was  loved  —  was  not  that  | 
more  than  enough  for  now  ?  So  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  less  with  a  light  j 
than  with  an  exalted  heart  that,  at  ! 
last,  he  went  off  with  his  luggage  ! 
from  Golden  ^uare,  with  a  promise  j 
to  see  her  again  the  next  morning  in  , 
order  to  arrange  innumerable  things  i 
—  her  release  from  her  engagement  at  I 
the  Oberon,  the  how  and  when  of  | 
their  marriage,  and  whether  the  i 
honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  on  board  I 
the  Esmeralda.  I 

Zelda  heaved  a  profound  sigh  of  ! 
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relief  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the 
door.  He  looked  up  to  her  licrhted 
window  from  his  cab,  but  was  not 
gratified  by  her  looking  out  to  see  the 
la.st  of  him  as  he  drove  awav.  She 
was  walking  up  and  down  in  a  state 
of  wild  eagerness  for  impossible  things 
to  happen  in  an  impossible  instant 
of  time.  If  he  was  shy  of  proclaim- 
ing  his  happiness,  she  would  have 
proclaimed  her  coming  dignity  to  the 
house-tops  that  it  might  the  sooner 
reach  the  ears  of  him  for  whose  sake 
she  had  promised  herself  to  another. 
She  was  impatient  for  everything 

—  impatient  even  to  look  again  upon 
her  rival.  She  was  at  the  very 
height  of  her  exaltation  when  Carol, 
in  evening  dress,  and  with  his  hat 
almost  falling  from  his  head  with  haste, 
broke  her  commands  by  breaking, 
without  even  a  warning  tap,  into  the 
room. 

“What’s  the  matter?’’  he  cried 
out.  “  Not  dressed,  and  Abner  mak¬ 
ing  believe  his  overture  was  encored, 
to  give  you  time  to  come.  You’re 
not  ill  ?  By  Jove,  if  you’ve  got  an¬ 
other  sprained  ankle  this  time,  j)eople 
will  be  asking  for  their  money  back 

—  and  such  a  house  —  royalty,  too. 
Come, jump  into  my  cab”  — 

“What — you  here  again?  No, I 
won’t  jump  into  your  cab,  and  I  won’t 
sing.” 

“  Mademoiselle  I  you  must.” 

"  Must,  indeed  !  People  have  done 
saying  ‘  must  ’  to  me,  1  can  tell  you.” 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  Do  you  want  to 
lose  your  engagement  —  pay  for¬ 
feit” — 


“Tell  them,  if  you  please,”  she 
said,  drawing  herself  up  as  high  as 
nature  allowed,  “  that  1  am  going  to 
be  Countess  of  Lisburn.” 

Carol’s  tongue  for  once  lost  its  ra¬ 
pidity. 

“  I  have  made  editors,”  he  said, 
with  a  dignity  almost  equal  to  her  own, 
“  I  have  made  a  bishop,  1  have 
made  poets,  I  have  even  made  peers. 
But  I  don’t  think  I  ever  made  a  count¬ 
ess  before.  I’ll  get  it  talked  about 
the  house,  and  you  shall  have  a  double 
encore  in  everything.  Your  future 
ladyship  will  remember  Denis  Carol. 
I  said  I’d  make  you  a  countess,  and 
a  countess  ^’ou  are.  I’m  not  surprised 
—  I  knew  It  all  along.  Come  — they 
won’t  be  angry  with  you  for  bein"  late 
when  they  know  why.  By  Jovel 
you’re  the  cleverest  girl  that  ever 
was  born  —  you  do  me  credit,  indeed 
you  do.” 

It  was  her  first  homage,  and  fell 
upon  willing  ears.  She  went,  for  her 
heart  was  full  of  she  knew  not  what, 
and  if  she  had  stayed  at  home  she 
Would  still  have  sung.  But  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  was  not  particularly  pleased  when 
he  read  in  next  morning’s  Trumpet 
how  his  future  wife  had  received  “  an 
ovation  that  crowned  all  her  previous 
triumphs,”  and,  in  another  place,  “  on 
dii,  that  Mile.  Pauline  Lecsinska  is 
about  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  a  peer 
of  the  realm.”  He  knew  what  sort  of 
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people  were  about  her  too  well  to  : 
think  her  guilty  of  such  hideous  trea¬ 
son  to  the  very  alphabet  of  sentiment, 
and  he  thought  he  knew  her  too  well 
to  be  angry  with  her  for  the  work  of 
the  flies  that  buzzed  about  her  and 
treated  her  fame  as  though  it  were  ; 
carrion.  But  he  threw  the  Trumpet  \ 
at  poor  Pedro’s  head  all  the  same,  and  | 
though  both  indignant  and  mortified,  I 
felt  all  the  more  eager,  not  only  to  j 
make  her  his  wife,  but  to  carry  her  off  I 
in  the  Esmeralda  to  regions  where  , 
thea*  are  no  tongues  but  those  of  Es-  ! 
(juimaux,  where  the  sun  is  the  only  | 
journal,  and  Nature  herself  the  only  i 
stage. 

CHAPTER  IX.  AN  EPISODE. 

When  the  Cornflower,  or  the  Gret- 
chen,  of  Mrs.  Goldrick’s  vision  of 
memory  had  in  one  instant  seen  the 
barely  tasted  cup  of  her  vouth  fall 
upon  the  ground  before  llerr  May¬ 
nard’s  feet  and  shiver  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  she  knew  that  the  broken 
atoms,  do  what  she  might,  could 
never  be  united  into  the  semblance 
of  a  cup  any  more.  But  when  she 
caught  the  stray  glance  of  herself  in 
Marietta’s  mirror  that  showed  her  the 
fixed  and  stony  expression,  as  of  one 
grown  old  in  her  spring-time,  that  she 
must  henceforth  wear^  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  she  had  also  caught  .some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  passing  glimpse 
into  another  mirror  —  one  of  those 
tla.shes  of  truth  that  every  now  and 
then  do  the  work  of  years  in  forming 
character  by  revealing  us  to  ourselves. 
She  not  only  saw  with  dismay  the  i 
ruins  of  her  vanished  beauty,  but  she  I 
caught  sight  of  the  three  forms  of  ' 
Knry,  Ilatred,  and  Jealousy,  each  I 
wearing  the  very  features  that  Ma-  ' 
rietta’s  looking-glass  had  already  told  | 
her  were  her  own.  In  her  youth  she  | 
had  always  been  a  viewer  of  visions,  ; 
even  as  in  middle  age  she  had  devel-  ! 
oped  into  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  She  I 
had  fancied  that  she  was  worshipping 
the  ground  trodden  by  her  benefac¬ 
tress,  while  all  the  while  she  was  | 
worshipping  the  heavy  feet  that  fol-  i 
lowed  and  trampled  out  the  light  foot-  ^ 
prints  of  Marietta. 

And  she  had  been  offered  a  sum  of  : 
gold  to  aid  the  man  whom  she  loveil  ! 
to  gain  her  rival  I  She  knew  that  ; 
the  offer  was  well-advised,  for  she  | 
could  not  help  becoming  conscious  at 
lut  of  the  glaring  fact  that  she  and 
htr  mistress  had  changed  places  — 
that  the  protegee  had  become  the  pro- 
twtor,  and  that  she,  with  her  strength 
of  character,  formed  in  the  hardest 
school  of  poverty,  could  influence  Ma¬ 
rietta  with  a  touch  or  word,  'fhe 
ooflerina  could  not  get  on  for  an  hour 
*ithont  clinging  to  somebody  —  yes- 
I  terday  it  was  Maynard,  to-d^  it  was 
i  oretchen  —  at  a  sign  from  Gretchen 
It  would  be  Maynard  again.  Well  — 
M  »nd  suppose  she  gave  the  sign?  To 
tell  her  dream  of  love  for  gold  did  not 
S  strike  her  with  the  same  thought  of 


treason  to  romance  which  it  would  — 
perhaps  —  have  earned  to  French 
novel-heroines  who  to  her  represented 
the  ideal  and  poetic  world.  In  the 
first  place  the  love  was  gone,  irretriev¬ 
ably.  So  fiir  as  its  actual  value  was 
concerned  it  would  turn  no  balance  by 
as  much  as  the  weight  of  a  feather’s 
suadow.  She  judged  his  love  by  her 
own,  and  he  had  proved  to  her  —  as 
she  thought  —  that  he  could  love  Ma¬ 
rietta  as  she  understood  love,  in  spite 
of  scorn  and  coldness,  and  all  the 
more  for  its  being  despised.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  she  well  knew,  gold, 
even  as  a  source  of  positive  happiness, 
is  the  heaviest  of  all  actual  things. 
Those  who  have  ever  wanted  it  know 
what  romance  even,  what  poetic  senti¬ 
ment,  belong  to  the  word  “  Gold  ”  — 
how,  if  it  were  not  for  shame  of  being 
thought  sordid,  we  should  class  avarice 
with  love  itself  as  a  passion  of  the 
most  supreme  order  —  as  the  source  of 
as  much  selfish  heroism  and  of  as 
much  heroic  self-denial.  She  had  not 
I  forgotten  how  hunger  had  taught  her 
I  to  compare,  not  common  gold  coins  to 
,  the  diviner  stars,  but  the  common 
stars  to  diviner  gold  coins  :  she  had 
'  not  forgotten  the  agony  of  soul  she 
i  had  suffered  at  the  loss  of  a  guinea, 
i  or  how  her  longing  to  spend  some  of 
I  it  in  aiding  her  friend  the  .lew  had 
!  enhanced  the  poetic  flavor  of  greed 
which  exhaled  from  her  dreams  of 
Gulden  under  the  direct  rays  of  the 
golden  stiirs.  During  her  short  span 
of  happiness  she  had  forgotten  all 
these  things :  money  had  become  an 
every-day  matter,  that  came  and  went 
without  anybody’s  thinking  why  or 
how.  But  in  the  agony  of  her  su¬ 
preme  disappointment  all  her  soul,  as 
It  were,  was  summoned  together  to 
meet  and,  if  it  might  be,  to  resist  the 
blow  :  not  one  passion  or  one  memory 
disobeyed  the  summons,  and  the  girl, 
whose  whole  object  in  life  from  her 
earliest  days  had  been  to  coin  the  dust 
of  the  streets,  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
everything  and  anything,  into  pence 
for  her  own  self,  was  necessarily  the 
first  to  return  to  the  front  and  occupy 
the  ground. 

It  was  then  the  idea  dawned  upon 
her  that  if  sbe  could  not  heap  up  for 
herself  treasures  of  love  and  sympathy 
in  Paradise,  she  might  get  together  an 
earthly  treasure  of  the  kind  she  had 
tried  and  known.  She  of  course 
formed  no  deliberate  plan,  but  the 
tendency  formed  itself,  as  in  all  such 
cases.  Nobody  ever  said,  “  I  will 
sell  myself  for  gold:”  such  contracts 
have  simply  to  be  signed,  without 
being  first  read  over. 

She  did  not  sleep  for  a  moment  the 
first  night ;  she  seemed  to  hear  all  the 
bells  in  Vienna  chiming  the  whole 
night  through.  These  bells,  also,  were 
her  old  familiar  friends,  older  than 
Marietta,  an<l  their  voice  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mood  in  which  she 
threw  herself  back  into  her  days  of 
wretchedness,  to  find  in  them  her 
proper  home.  For  an  instant  she  felt 


inclined  to  obey  them,  and  to  escape 
from  her  mock  paradise  in  body  as 
well  as  in  soul.  But  that  woulil  now 
be  out  of  the  (luestion.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  return  to  the 
ranks  of  Trudehen  and  the  other 
Gretehen,  and  to  the  dismal,  hungry 
strife  for  daily  bread,  in  which  she 
was  now  less  fitteil  to  engage  than  ever. 
In  more  respects  than  one  she  was 
changed. 

She  dropjK'd  asleep  after  sunrise, 
and  rose  late  :  but  she  was  still  earlier 
than  Marietta,  who  seldom  got  up  be¬ 
fore  afternoon.  She  had  a  glorious 
dream  ;  It  was  she  whom  the  English¬ 
man  loved  after  all,  and  when  she 
woke  it  seemed  that  it  was  the  sound 
of  his  voice  that  called  her  out  of 
sleep.  So  it  was  with  a  doubly  cold 
weight  in  her  for  a  heart  that  she 
began  to  prepare  Marietta’s  coffee  — 
the  ballerina  was  as  whimsically  par¬ 
ticular  .about  her  coffee  as  about  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  would  not  look  at  it 
unless  it  was  made  by  Gretchen’s  own 
hands.  Gretchen  might  have  put 
poison  into  the  cup  had  she  pleased  : 
the  thought  came  into  her  own  mind. 
It  was  well  for  Marietta  that  morning 
that  the  thought  came  without  the 
means.  As  it  w,as,  if  wishes  could 
jioison,  she  was  de<ad  alre.ady.  No 
rival  is  so  hateful  as  a  benefactress, 
because  she  cannot  be  hated  with  a 
good  conscience  —  rivalry  takes  the 
guise  of  ingratitude,  and  ingratitude 
itself  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
hatred. 

Marietta  looked  at  Gretchen 
strangely  when  the  coffee  was  brought 
to  her  bed-side. 

“  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  You 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  all  the  ghosts 
in  Vienna.” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  'That’s  not  the  way  to  say  nothing, 
Gretchen.  You  look  as  if  all  your 
blood  had  turned  to  tears,  and  had  lost 
the  way  out.  You  have  a  headache  ; 
I  can  feel  your  head  throbbing  as  if 
it  was  my  own.  Oh,  Gretchen,  don’t 
get  ill  again,  please  —  what  on  earth 
should  I  do  without  you  V  ” 

‘‘  Oh,  I’m  not  ill.  You’re  a  great 
deal  too  good  tome.” 

“  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  I’m 
never  good  to  anyboily.  I  rather  pre¬ 
fer  being  cruel  and  unkind.  There’s 
that  Englishman  of  mine,  for  instance  ; 
Tm  sure  I  lead  him  the  life  of  a  dog. 
He  follows  me  up  and  down  like  my 
own  shadow,  and  can’t  get  away, 
though  I  do  nothing  but  snub  him  ;  it 
is  simply  delightful,  especially  making 
him  jealous.  It’s  as  good  as  having  a 
pet  bear.” 

“  What  a  baby  I  ”  thought  Gretchen, 
scornfully.  “  And  to  think  a  man,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  strong  arms, 
should  put  up  with  being  made  a  play¬ 
thing  of —  why,  even  he  could  see  the 
difference  between  us ;  no,  she  has  no 
more  heart  than  a  wax  doll  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  he  sees  it  as  well 
as  1.  Marietta  ?  ” 
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“  Gretfhen  ?  ” 

“  You  really  don’t  care  for  Herr 
Maynard  ?  ” 

“  Mon  IJieu lie  won’t  let  me. 
I  only  wish  be  would.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  he  tries  hard 
enough.” 

“  Gretchen,  when  you’re  as  old  as 
I  am,  you’ll  find  out  what  fools  men  are. 
Why,  he’s  nevei  even  let  me  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  him.  If  1  vex  him,  he  only 
gets  miserable  and  grumbles ;  if  he 
would  only  scold  or  throw  the  chairs 
at  mv  bead,  that  would  be  something : 
hut  how  can  I  care  for  a  man  who 
only  puts  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
sulks?  It’s  his  own  fault  if  he  tempts 
a  girl  to  show  her  tempers.  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  talk  this  morning ;  shall  I 
tell  you  a  secret,  Gretchen  ?  Well, 
1  did  once  think  1  cared  for  him  a 
little.  It  was  once  when  I  was  worse 
to  him  than  usual,  and  he  turned,  and 
told  me  he  woulil  have  me  whether  I 
chose  or  no.  Didn’t  I  give  him  a 
scolding  for  it  1  —  he  kept  away  for 
days,  and  that  made  me  want  him 
back  again.  I  was  just  beginning  to 
think  of  giving  in,  when  he  spoiled  it 
all  by  coming  back  without  calling. 
That  was  the  time  when  vou  first  came 
down-stairs.  Oh,  and  tliere  was  one 
other  time,  that  was  when  it  came  into 
iny  head  that  he  seemed  to  take  very 
kindly  to  my  turning  him  over  to 
you.” 

Every  word  of  l»er  chatter  was  a 
stab  to  Gretchen  ;  the  concluding  jest 
felt  like  a  mortal  blow.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  all. 

Herr  Maynard  himself  called,  and 
Marietta,  as  if  following  up  her  whim 
of  giving  herself  a  little  jealous  pas¬ 
time,  that  is  to  say,  of  playing  with 
edged  tools,  chose  to  snub  him  more, 
and  to  turn  him  over  to  Gretchen 
even  earlier  than  usual. 

The  Englishman  lost  no  time. 

“  Well,  my  dear  girl,”  he  asked  her, 
‘'have  you  thought  over  what  I  asked 
you  ?  But  what’s  the  matter  ?  you 
don’t  look  your.self  to-day.” 

“  I  am  though  —  quite  myself  again 
—  thank  you,  though,  for  asking.” 

There  must  have  been  some  under¬ 
tone  of  sarcasm  in  her  commonplace 
words,  for  even  he,  self-enwrapped  as 
he  was,  observed  them.  No  wonder 
her  accent  was  inconsistent  with  her 
words ;  after  breaking  her  heart,  to 
be  asked  carelessly  by  the  breaker 
after  the  health  of  the  pieces  was  a 
little  too  hard  to  bear. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CUAPTKR  VIII.  SO  BK  IT. 

A  FEW  weeks  before,  Mr.  Mowledy 
would  have  been  deeplv  and  perma¬ 
nently  grieved  to  see  the  bright  lad 
he  had  educated  sink  into  a  common 


j  soldier.  Even  now  he  was  surprised 
and  shocked,  perhaps  also  a  little  dis- 
ple.a.xed,  though  the  curate  was  a 
patriot,  and  in  an  invasion,  or  in  any 
time  of  ])ublic  trouble,  would  have 
shown  himself  a  worthy  member  of 
the  church  militant.  But  at  the 
period  at  which  this  story  has  now 
arrived  there  existed  an  opinion 
.  among  most  respectable  English  per¬ 
sons  that  a  military  life  was  Tittle  bet¬ 
ter  than  penal  servitude.  In  truth, 
though  ollicers  in  the  army  have  al- 
wavs  made  a  fine  a])i>earance  at  county 
harts,  the  trade  of  soldiering  has 
never  been  very  popular  amongst  us 
except  when  the  tents  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  were  pitched  within  sight 
of  the  British  coast  at  Boulogne. 
John  Bull  is  not  an  imaginative  old 
gentleman.  It  is  no  use  telling  him 
of  a  possible  or  probable  danger ;  he 
laughs  at  it  angrily  or  contemptu¬ 
ously,  according  to  his  humor.  But  he 
understands  peril  when  it  is  close  to 
him,  and  he  can  see  and  feel  it.  Only 
show  him  a  band  of  robbers  actually 
coming  to  look  after  his  strong  box, 
and  at  once  he  begins  to  feel  a  mighty 
respect  for  its  defender*.  At  other 
times  he  is  all  for  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  universal  philanthropy;  so  he 
calls  his  soldiers  man-butchers,  and 
sneers  with  a  wise  far-sighted  pru¬ 
dence  at  their  drill  and  accoutre¬ 
ments.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  are  drones  who  eat  up  the 
produce  of  other  men’s  labor.  Won¬ 
derful  elderly  person,  our  mutual 
friend  John,  when  he  gives  us  a  piece 
I  of  his  mind,  and  we  are  able  to  notice 
at  our  leisure  that  it  is  such  a  very 
different  piece  to  that  which  he  gave 
us  vesterday. 

Mr.  Mowledy  had  a  full  share  of  the 
prejudices  belonging  to  the  generation 
and  society  in  which  he  lived.  He 
thought  it  a  foolish  thing  for  a  young 
man  of  clear  head  and  good  character 
to  enlist  as  a  soldier  ;  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  following  a  peculiarly  Eng¬ 
lish  mode  of  reasoning,  he  considered 
it  not  only  social  degradation  for  a 
village  innkeeper’s  son  to  become  a 
British  warrior,  but  also  he  was  of 
opinion  that  to  march  about  a  bar¬ 
rack  yard  in  goose  step  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  human  gander,  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  was  neither  money  nor 
credit  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

Circumstances,  however,  proverbi¬ 
ally  alter  cases.  AVilliam  Brown,  a 
quiet,  well-conducted  lad,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  ciphering,  and  doing  his  duty  in  an 
unobtrusive  way,  with  prosperity  in 
prospect,  was  a  very  different  person 
to  William  Brown  the  companion  of 
doubtful  associates,  and  with  a  war¬ 
rant  out  against  him  for  poaching. 
Mr.  Mowledy  did  not  think  that  his 
friend  was  guilty  on  this  count,  nor 
I  was  he  ;  still,  it  is  an  awkward  thing 
I  to  fall  under  suspicion,  and  a  justice 
j  of  the  jieace  with  a  proper  respect  for 
I  the  game  laws  would  not  weigh  too 
j  nicely  the  question  whether  he  was 
innocent  or  culpable,  but  would  com- 
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mit  him  to  prison  as  a  wholesome 
warning  to  the  country  round.  It 
was  a  critical  period  in  the  boy’s  life 
he  had  lieen  crossed  in  love  ;  he  mifrlit 
do  something  foolish  in  desperation  or 
recklessness,  and  drift  on  from  bad  to 
worse.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  he  was 
put  for  a  few  years  under  strict  disci¬ 
pline.  No  harm  was  likely  to  happen 
to  him  that  way,  and  much  good. 
Moreover,  Colonel  Oakes,  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  ever 
sat  in  a  cavalry  saddle,  comnmnded 
the  1st  Lancers,  and  Colonel  Oakes 
was  also  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Mr. 
Mowledj.  The  curate  knew  that  a 
few  lines  to  him  would  secure  the  boy 
a  good  reception  in  the  regiment,  and 
a  friend  at  headquarters,  advantages 
which  he  would  very  likely  turn  to 
satisfactory  account,  and  —  who  could 
tell  ?  —  perhaps  things  after  all  had 
turned  out  for  the  best,  as  they  com¬ 
monly  do  if  we  put  a  smiling  face  on 
them. 

So  Mr.  Moweldy  having  settled 
matters  satisfactorily  with  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  next  parish,  walked  rap¬ 
idly  back  to  Wakefield  with  those 
long,  sliding  strides  which  cover  so 
much  ground,  and  which  are,  I  think 
peculiar  to  the  clerical  profession. 

He  broke  the  news  with  instinctive 
delicacy  to  Madge,  and  sat  down  to 
talk  with  her  for  the  first  time  during 
seventeen  long  years.  Her  husband 
was  out  doing  some  field  work,  and 
the  curate  found  himself  alone  with 
that  old  iins]x>ken  love,  now  purified 
from  all  that  was  earthly  in  it,  still 
busy  at  his  heart.  She  heard  his 
tidings  silently,  and  one  hirge  tear 
stole  down  her  pale  cheek,  and  dropped 
furtively  upon  her  work,  but  she 
offered  no  opposition  to  her  son’s  con¬ 
duct;  and  the  curate,  who  h.ad  that 
fine  sense  of  observation  which  .arises 
from  catholic  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  best  in  the  human  heart,  soon  dis¬ 
cerned  that  she  was  proud  of  the 
manly  resolution  her  boy  had  t<aken. 
All  women  have  a  strong  spice  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  them ;  and  a  natural  ad¬ 
miration  for  courage  and  adventure; 
they  have  never  quite  taken  the  com¬ 
mercial  view  of  soldiering ;  and  Mrs- 
Brown  secretly  thought  it  was  a  right 
and  appropriate  ending  to  a  disap¬ 
pointed  love  affair.  She  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  killed  the  blacksmith  ;  she 
had  a  spiteful  vindictive  feeling 
against  Sarah  Jinks,  who  might,  she 
believed,  have  managed  her  affairs 
more  cleverly  and  kept  them  out  of 
sight,  but  as  the  thing  was  done  and 
over,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
son  go  about  so  dejected  and  woebe¬ 
gone.  She  would  be  glad  to  know  he 
wore  a  red  coat  and  was  winning 
hearts  elsewhere.  She  would  feel  a 
fierce  joy  in  being  able  to  say  to  the 
blacksmith,  when  next  he  sent  over 
for  her  son  to  help  him  shoe  a  light- 
heeled  horse,  that  he  was  gone  for  a 
soldier,  and  if  the  blacksmith  wanted 
him  now  he  must  ask  the  Queen  her- 
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self  for  him ;  and  that  he  should  have 
thou'^ht  of  this  before,  and  to  pour 
upon  the  clumsy,  shamefaced  fellow, 
wWe  rou^h,  kindly  nature  she  knew 
she  could  wound  so  easily,  a  delujje  of 
feminine  invectives,  a  phial  full  of  the 
verv  vitriol  of  that  condensed  wrath 
which  burns  into  the  flesh  without 
noise  or  c-iyilosion. 

When  Tom  Brown,  her  husbaml, 
was  intbrmed  of  what  had  hai>pened, 
he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  The  hay 
had  to  be  stacked,  the  potatoes  to  be 
dBiT,  the  Yruit  in  the  garden  to  be 
nth  en'd  and  stored.  William  was 
Eis  rijjht-hand  man,  and  he  did  not 
see  at  first  how  to  get  on  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  strong  willing  arms 
which  had  never  seemed  to  weary  in 
their  work  till  lately.  It  is  strange, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  to  add 
also  that  he,  Tom  Brown,  the  father 
of  this  seven  months’  child,  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  fancy  that  he  was  a  dis¬ 
charged  servant,  and  he  was  privately 
apprehensive  that  he  must  have  done 
somethin'.:  wrong  or  disrespectful 
towards  his  son  or  the  boy  would  not 
have  gone  away  from  him. 

The  flaxen  headed,  cherry-cheeked 
lads  an<l  lasses  who  made  uji  the  rest 
of  the  Brown  family  likewise  received 
the  intelligence  of  this  event  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  set  up  a  pro¬ 
longed  howl  as  soon  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  reached  them;  but  dried  their 
eyes  and  hushed  their  wailings  when 
a  general  distribution  of  gooseberry 
jam  was  made  to  comfort  them  by 
their  mother.  Jack,  however,  a 
stuniy,  heavy  breeched  boj'  of  twelve, 
sidled  surlily  up  to  his  mother  and 
plucked  her  by  the  apron  stealthily'. 
She  stoop'd  down  to  hear  his  childish 
seca't,  and  the  boy  blubbered  in  a 
whispr  half  choked  by  emotion,  “  ()i 
wunts  fur  tubbee  a  sojer  tew  wi  ower 
Willie.” 


CHAPTER  I.\.  THE  TEN-POUND  NOTE. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Brown  was 
very  busy  up-stairs  putting  her  son’s 
things  in  order,  and  getting  them 
ready  to  send  after  him  to  the  dep)t  of 
his  regiment,  whither  the  curate  had 
promised  to  convey  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  packed.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  do  for  him,  boys  wear  out 
their  clothes  so  fast,  and  the  thrifty 
woman  put  aside  everything  that 
wanted  mending,  and  everything  that 
he  might  have  outgrown,  only  choos¬ 
ing  the  finest  and  best  of  his  shirts 
and  stockings,  that  he  might  not  be 
disCTaced  among  his  comrades,  but 
make  as  creditable  a  figure  as  the 
rest  of  them.  When  did  it  ever  hap¬ 
pen  that  our  womankind  were  not 
more  thoughtful  for  us  than  we  are 
for  ourselves  ? 

Havin"  done  all  that  was  to  be 
done,  and  packed  her  boy’s  box  with  a 
neatness  to  which  only  female  hands 
can  attain,  the  mother  unlocked  her 
own  private  drawer  and  took  out  the 
M  fen-pound  note  which  had  been  pressed 


into  her  hands  by  the  stranger  hunts¬ 
man  in  return  for  the  rose  she  had 
given  him,  as  he  was  almut  to  leave 
her  forever.  The  dried  leaves  of  the 
poor  dead  flower,  which  had  been 
i  wrapped  in  it  so  long,  had  left  a  stain 
upon  it,  and  obliterated  some  of  the 
marks  on  it,  and  it  was  but  a  soiled 
'  and  crumpled  piece  of  paj)er  ;  but  she 
,  knew  its  value  now.  She  considered 
i  that  this  money  belonged  in  a  pecul- 
i  iar  way  to  her  son  William,  and  as 
he  was  now  going  out  into  the  world 
I  she  was  determined  that  a  part  of  it 
I  should  be  spent  in  the  j)urchase  of 
I  such  necessaries  as  he  wanted,  and 
that  she  would  send  the  remainder  to 
'  him  with  a  loving  message  by  their 
’  steadfast  friend,  the  curate. 

‘  Mrs.  Brown,  however,  did  not  well 
know  how  to  account  to  her  husband 
j  or  her  neighbors  for  the  jmssession  of 
!  this  ten-pound  note.  She  could  not 
,  get  it  changed  at  Wakefield,  and  if 
I  she  attempted  to  change  it  at  Droning- 
ton  she  would  never  hear  the  last  of 
it.  So  she  spre.ad  the  ten-pound  note 
before  her,  and  an  unuttered  prayer 
was  probably  in  her  mind  as  she  sat 
down  to  think  the  matter  out.  She 
!  looked  very  serious,  as  we  all  do  when 
'  alone,  while  .she  patiently  revolved  the 
subject  in  her  mind  for  an  hour  or  more. 

!  Ten  pounds  appeared  to  her  so  large 
a  sum  th.at  she  was  afraid  to  send  it 
intact  lest  it  should  lead  her  son  into 
!  temptation,  or  perhaps  get  him  into 
trouble.  What  explanation  could  she 
give  to  him  as  to  the  mauner  in  which 
:  she  had  obtained  so  much  money  V 
She  did  not  like  to  tell  the  truth,  tor 
.  reasons  obvious  enough.  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  never  got  over  his  feeling  of 
‘  aversion  to  that  stranger  who  had 
I  come  and  gone  in  a  few  hours,  and  she 
I  was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  mention- 
I  ing  his  name  to  her  son. 
i  There  was  only  one  way  out  of  this 
'  embarrassment,  and  that  was  to  go  to 
I  London,  and  there,  if  all  she  had  been 
told  of  the  great  city  were  true,  she 
i  might  change  the  ten-jmund  note  unob- 
i  served,  and  buy  the  few  things  she 
\  wanted  much  cheaper  and  better  than 
j  at  Dronington.  She  had  been  very 
much  excited  by  her  son’s  departure : 
j  it  was  the  only  noteworthy  event 
which  had  happened  in  her  life  since 
!  her  marriage,  and  the  mere  idea  of 
'  rapid  motion  and  change  of  scene  was 
a  relief  to  her.  She  had  been  told 
I  that  she  might  go  to  London  in  two 
hours  and  return  in  the  same  time ; 

I  that  would  be  four.  It  would  take  her 
an  hour  to  walk  to  the  nearest  station, 

!  and  an  hour  to  walk  back.  She  would 
want  an  hour  in  London  to  change 
'  her  bank-note  and  make  her  purchases. 
I  That  would  be  just  seven  hours  in  all, 
I  and  she  counted  them  anxiously  on 
her  fingers.  Well,  that  would  be 
I  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
I  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  her  husband 
j  was  going  to  market  with  Farmer  Hig- 
I  ginbottom  to  sell  his  calf  on  Friday, 
I  which  was  market  day  at  Dronington. 
i  'ro-morrow  was  Friday,  and  to-morrow 


she  could  go  to  London  unperceived 
while  he  was  away,  and  be  back  be¬ 
fore  he  returned  ;  for  Fanner  Higgin- 
bottom  was  a  thirsty  and  convivial 
soul,  who  never  stirred  from  the  Nag’s 
Head  tap-room  after  business  was 
over,  till  he  had  only  just  time  left  to 
save  the  daylight,  and  ilrive  home  be¬ 
fore  it  was  (juite  dark. 

Mrs.  Brown  therefore  calculated 
she  could  do  all  she  had  to  do  with 
several  hours  to  spare,  and  she  began 
to  ju-epare  for  her  journey  by  putting 
such  things  as  would  be  needed  during 
,  her  absence  within  easy  reach  of  her 
ehle.-'t  daughter,  a  solemn  blue-eyed 
'  matronly  little  boly  of  fourteen  years, 
who  was  quite  capable  of  giving  her 
brothers  anil  sisters  a  dinner  of  cold 
meat  and  hot  potatoes  without  help 
from  anyboily. 

Then  she  showed  a  very  feminine 
quality.  Having  made  up  her  mind 
;  to  deceive  her  husband  .and  family 
resjwcting  her  movements  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  she  was  unusually  kind  to 
them  all,  as  if  she  were  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  them  some  amends 
for  what  she  was  about  to  do,  though 
they  would  never  know  ofit,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  have  no  cause  to  grieve. 
She  was  unusually  frank  and  open 
;  that  afternoon,  anil  had  none  of  those 
harmless  little  family  government 
secrets  with  her  daughter  about  noth- 
1  ing,  which  make  up  the  household 
life  of  women.  On  the  contrary,  she 
volunteered  to  say  that  she  should  go 
over  to  the  old  Manor  House  and 
!  drink  tea  with  the  housekeeper  left 
'  in  charge  of  it,  because  the  house¬ 
keeper  had  become  lame  and  could 
not  get  about,  and  because  the  house- 
keejier  had  some  good  laying  hens, 
which  perhaps  she  would  exchange, 

.  now  she  could  not  look  after  them,  for 
I  something  more  useful  to  her ;  and 
because  she  herself  would  like  a  little 
change  and  a  gossip  with  her  neigh¬ 
bor  this  fine  weather,  and  wanted  the 
I  housekeejHir,  who  was  a  Devonshire 
;  woman,  to  tell  her  how  to  clot  cream, 
which  she  had  heard  was  a  good  thing 
with  stewed  plums  and  sugar  for  the 
'  chest. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  no  end  of  reasons 
'  for  doing  that  which  she  did  not 
I  intend  to  do  at  all,  and  told  them 
I  with  a  quaint  and  hearty  good-humor 
;  which  looked  like  a  demure  revolt 
against  her  domestic  duties,  and  a 
prim  appeal  for  liberty.  Her  eldest 
daughter  rallied  her  slyly  on  her  new- 
;  born  fancy  for  gadding  ;  and  Tom 
’  Brown  smiled,  well  pleased,  behind 
his  pipe,  to  see  her  bear  the  loss  of 
her  favorite  son  so  bravely.  She 
made  such  a  soft;  serene  air  around 
her  in  the  inn  kitchen  that  summer 
'  afternoon,  that  the  place  and  its  in- 
I  mates  were  transfigured  by  it ;  and 
I  j'ears  afterwards  they  all  remembered 
it  as  one  of  those  supremely  happy 
days  which  stand  out  of  our  lives, 

:  and  seem  lit  up  by  some  stray  rays 
I  of  a  light  which  shines  from  heaven. 

I  (To  bo  eontioned.) 
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WHITE  ROSE  AND  RED.' 

This  story  is  not  new.  Times  innumerable  has  the  tale 
been  told  in  prose  and  verse  how  a  man  must  sutler  for  the 
faults  of  his  youth.  In  the  exultation  of  his  early  manhood 
he  has  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and,  in  aOer  years, 
his  sin  against  society  will  surely  find  him  out.  The  scene 
of  “  White  Rose  and  Red  ”  might  have  been  laid  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  England  with  as  much  pertinence  as  in  America: 
but  the  author,  by  jilacing  it  beyond  the  Atlantic,  makes 
himself  the  opportunity  to  select  odd  or  rare  types  for  his 
dramatis  persona,  and  use  the  bright  colors  he  keeps  for 
painting  natural  scenery.  The  hero  is  in  no  way  heroic. 
He  is  described  as  of  the  tribe  of  human  beavers,  with  the 
unromantic  name  Eureka  Hart :  — 

He  had  rudely  grown  and  thriven 
Till,  a  giant,  six  foot  seven, 

Bold  and  ready  for  all  coiners, 
lie  had  reach^  full  thirty  summers. 

All  his  brethren,  thrifty  farmers. 

Had  espoused  their  rural  charmers. 

Settling  down  once  and  forever 
By  the  Muskeosquash  River. 

But  Eureka  was  indi.sposed  to  settle  down  in  the  fashion 
common  to  bis  race.  He  sallied  forth,  bunting  and  trap¬ 
ping  in  the  wilderness,  till  one  day  something  happened 
which  had  the  effect  of  raising  him, 

’Spite  the  dallcr  brain’s  control, 

To  the  stature  of  a  Soul ! 

In  bis  wanderings  Eureka  lighted  upon  the  “  Red  Rose  ” 
of  the  tale,  an  Indian  maid,  to  whom  he  plighted  his  troth, 
laive  continued  for  a  while  ;  but  the  end  came :  — 

After  the  great  wave  of  madness. 

Ennui  came ;  and  though  in  gladness 
Still  the  Indian  maiden’s  nature 
riung  round  the  inferior  creature. 

Though  with  burning,  unconsuniing, 

Deathless  love  her  heart  was  blooming. 

He  grew  weary,  and  his  ])assion 
In  a  dull  evaporation 
Slowly  lessened,  till  caressing 
Grew  distracting  and  distressing. 

Conscience  wakened  in  a  fever. 

Just  a  day  too  late,  as  ever  ; 

He  remembered,  one  fine  day. 

His  relations  far  away. 

She  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal  to  leave  her.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  prevailed.  His  absence  was  to  be 
only  for  a  brief  space  — 

Just  to  see  his  kin  and  others 

In  the  town  where  they  did  dwell, 

Just  to  say  to  his  white  brothers 
One  farewell,  a  last  farewell. 


By  night  they  parted  ;  and  she  cut  by  night 

One  large  lock  from  his  forehead,  which  with  bright. 

Warm  lips  she  kissed  ;  then  kissed  the  lock  of  hair, 

With  one  quick  sob  of  passionate  despair ; 

And  he,  with  hand  that  shook  a  little  now. 

Still  with  that  burning  seal  upon  his  brow, 

While  in  that  bitter  agony  they  embraced. 

He  in  her  little  hand  a  paper  placed. 

Whereon,  at  her  fond  prayer,  he  had  writ  plain, 

“  Eureka  Hart,  Drowsietown,  State  of  Maine.” 

At  Drowsietown,  in  Maine,  the  beaver  nature  of  our  hero 
developed  itself.  He  was  tired  of  strange  places,  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  woods  and  brakes,  and,  in  view  of  the  prosperity 
which  surrounded  him  in  civilized  life,  he  began  to  think 
he  had  been  wasting  precious  years  of  his  youth.  He  had 
thoughts  of  fulfilling  his  obligation  and  returning  to  her  he 
had  left.  With  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  the  choice  of  any 
maiden  in  the  village  for  his  wife,  it  was  hard  to  leave  his 
old  home  again.  Still,  as  he  confessed,  having  made  bis 
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bed,  he  must  lie  thereon.  He  would  certainly  go  back  ■ 
but  there  was  no  need  of  haste.  Meanwhile,  his  resolution 
became  weakened,  and  a  new  form  began  to  take  the  place 
in  his  imagination  of  his  Indian  bride.  His  conscience 
made  excuses  to  itself.  Providence  had  clearly  severed 
him  and  the  red  woman.  Besides,  Indian  blood  is  Indian 
blood,  and  — 

“  Parson  says  that  sort  of  thing 
Isn’t  moral  marrying! 

Though  the  simple  creature  yonder 
Had  no  better  education  — 

Ignorance  jest  made  her  fonder. 

And  I  yielded  to  temptation. 

Here’s  the  question  :  I’ve  been  sinning  — 

Wrong,  clean  wrong,  from  the  beginning  ; 

Can  I  make  my  blunder  better 
By  repeating  it  again  ? 

When  mere  Nature,  if  I  let  her. 

Soon  can  cure  the  creature’s  pain  ; 

She’ll  forget  me  fast  enough  — 

And  she’s  no  religious  feeling  ; 

Injin  hearts  are  always  tough. 

And  their  wounds  are  quick  of  healing. 

Heigho !  ”  —  here  he  sighed  ;  then  seeing 
Phoebe  Ann  trip  by  in  laughter. 

Brightening  up,  the  bothered  being 
Shook  off  care,  and  trotted  after ! 

The  sequel,  of  course,  is  that  Eureka  and  Phoebe  Ann 
appeared  before  Parson  Pendon,  and  left  him  —  man  and 
wife. 

The  married  life  of  the  giant  and  his  new  bride  bad 
hitherto  passed  in  the  humdrum  style  not  peculiar  to  Drow¬ 
sietown,  when  an  event  occurred  of  momentous  importance 
to  their  domestic  arrangements.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
great  snow.  One  night,  while  Phoebe  awaited  the  return 
of  her  lord  and  master  from  the  village  ale-house,  a  low  tap 
is  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  swooning,  half-conscious  woman 
escapes  from  the  wild  tempest :  — 

The  woman  was  ghost-like,  yet  wondrously  fair. 

Through  the  gray  cloud  of  famine,  the  dews  of  despair. 

Her  face  hungered  forth  —  ’twas  a  red  woman’s  face. 
Without  the  sunk  eyeball,  the  taint  of  the  race: 

With  strange  gentle  lines  round  the  mouth  of  her,  cast 
By  moments  of  being  too  blissful  to  last. 

Her  cloak  fallen  wide,  as  she  sat  there  distraught. 

Revealed  a  strange  garment  with  figures  enwrought 
In  silk  and  old  beads — it  had  once  been  most  bright  — 

But  frayed  with  long  wearing  by  day  and  by  night. 
Moccasins  she  wore,  and  they,  too,  had  been  gay. 

But  now  they  were  ragged  and  rent  by  the  way ; 

And  bare  to  the  cold  was  one  foot,  soft  and  red. 

And  frozen  felt  both,  and  one  trickled  and  bled. 

The  face  of  the  stranger,  ’tis  worn  with  its  woe. 

It  comes  to  thee,  Phoebe,  but  when  shall  it  go  ? 

Far  back  go  the  footprints  ;  see !  black  in  the  snow. 

But  look  !  what  is  that  1  lo  !  it  lies  on  her  breast, 

A  small  living  creature,  an  infant  at  rest ! 

So  tiny,  so  shrivelled,  a  mite  of  red  clay. 

Warm,  mummied,  and  wrapt  in  the  Indian  way. 

The  woman  gazed  timidly  around  — 

The  ruddy  light, 

The  cosy  kitchen  warm  and  bright. 

The  clock’s  great  shining  face,  the  human 
Soft  kindly  eyes  of  the  white  woman. 

Came  like  a  dream  —  her  eyes  she  closed 
A  moment  with  a  moan,  and  dozed. 

Then  suddenly  her  soul  was  ’ware 
Of  the  wild  quest  that  brought  her  there ! 

She  oped  her  eyes  —  a  flush  of  red 
Flashed  to  her  cheeks  so  chill  and  dead  — 

She  murmured  quick  with  quivering  lips, 

And,  trembling  to  the  finger  tips. 

Thrust  her  chill  hand  into  her  breast. 

Under  the  ragged  cloak,  in  quest 
Of  something  precious  hidden  there  !  — 

’Tis  safe,  —  she  draws  it  forth  with  care; 

A  wretched  paper,  torn  and  wet. 

Thumb-marked  with  touch  of  many  a  hand. 
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’Tis  there  —  'tis  safe  — she  has  it  yet, 

Her  heart’s  sole  guide,  the  amulet. 

That  led  her  lone  feet  through  the  land  ! 

But  first,  unto  her  lips  of  ice 
She  holds  it  eagerly,  and  thrice 
SheJfcwses  it;  then,  with  wild  eyes 
And  unintelligible  cries, 

Holds  it  to  Phoebe.  ‘‘  Head  !  ”  cries  she. 

In  her  own  tongue,  distractedly  ; 

And  little  Phoebe  understands. 

And  takes  the  paper  in  her  hands. 

And  on  the  hearth  she  stoopeth  low. 

To  read  it  in  the  firelight  glow. 

Now  courage,  Phoebe !  steel  thy  spirit ! 

A  blow  is  coming  —  thou  must  bear  it ! 

Slowly,  so  vilely  it  is  writ. 

Her  unskilled  eyes  decipher  it ; 

So  worn  it  is  with  snow  and  rain. 

That  scarce  a  letter  now  is  plain. 

And  every  red  and  ragged  mark 
Is  smudged  with  handling,  dim,  end  dark. 

“  E-U-R-E  ”  —  in  letters  blurred 
She  spells.  “  Eureka  !  ”  that’s  the  word. 

But  why  does  little  Pheebe  start 
As  she  reads  on  ?  “  Eureka  Hart"  — 

His  name,  her  husband’s  name ;  and  now 
The  red  blood  Haines  on  cheek  and  brow  ! 

She  stops  —  she  quivers  — glares  wild-eyed 
At  the  red  woman  at  her  side. 

Who  watches  her  with  one  sick  gaze 
Of  wild  entreaty  and  amaze : 

Then  she  spells  on  —  her  features  turn 
To  marble,  though  her  bright  eyes  burn. 

For  all  the  bitter  truth  grows  plain. 

“  Eureka  Hart,  Drowsietown,  State  of  Maine.” 

'The  arrival  of  Eureka  himself  complicates  the  situa¬ 
tion  — 

Slightly  tipsy,  not  discerning 
'The  red  woman  and  her  child. 

By  the  great  eyes  dimly  blinking. 

Feebly  leering  at  his  mate, 

Pheebe  saw  he  had  been  drinking. 

While  he  hiccupped  “  Guess  I’m  late  1  ” 

So  he  stood  :  when,  wildly  ringing. 

Rose  a  scream  upon  the  air, 

’Twas  the  Indian  woman,  springing. 

Gasping,  gazing,  from  her  chair. 


While  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  muttered. 

While  he  rolled  his  eyes  distressed. 

O’er  the  floor  a  thin  form  fluttered, 

Cried,  and  sank  u|ion  his  breast ! 

Thenceforward  the  story  is  told  with  great  pathos.  The 
watchful  care  of  little  Phicbe  did  not  avail,  and  the  Red 
Rose  and  her  child  both  lie  — 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  burial-place. 

Where  sleep  apart  the  creatures  of  red  race. 

Thus  at  length  have  we  given  the  story  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  convey  by  ({notation  a  true  idea  of  its  merits  as 
told  by  the  author.  There  are  varieties  of  tone,  as  well  as 
varieties  of  metre,  in  the  poem,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  changes 
in  versification  suit  the  changes  in  thought.  Without  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  author  has  reflected  Indian  sentiment  in 
his  delineation  of  the  lied  Rose,  we  gladly  admit  the  power 
and  beauty  of  his  creation.  As  the  Indian  is  fading  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  deeper  interest  is  manifested  in 
his  fate,  and  this  finds  expression  in  poetic  exaggeration  of 
his  good  qualities.  Still  the  character  of  the  Indian  girl, 
as  here  presented  to  us,  whether  a  portrait  or  a  fancy 
sketch,  has  features  of  splendid  mould,  physically  and  mor¬ 
ally,  and  stands  in  curious  contrast  to  her  rival,  by  whose 
race  she  and  hers  perish. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  we  have  extracted  those  passages 
in  the  volume  which  most  show  the  writer’s  art  as  a  poet. 
The  homely  and  vigorous  quotations  will  give  a  fair  notion 
of  the  narrative  power  he  possesses.  But  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  the  book  itself  to  find  those  higher  graces 


I  and  excellences  with  which  it  abounds.  We  must,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  conclusion,  add  that  there  are  rough 
and  bold  expressions  employed  which  would  not  be  will- 
'  ingly  suffered  had  not  the  story  been  laid  in  America.  It 
:  seems,  indeed,  that  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness,  not  per¬ 
missible  in  other  cases,  is  expected  when  an  English  poet 
makes  an  American  subject  his  theme. 


SOMEBODY’S  CHILD. 

Ox  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  year  1828,  a  citizen  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Nuremberg,  standing  at  his  own  door  drink- 
'  ing  in  the  pure  evening  air  through  a  long  tobacco  pipe,  be- 
^  neld  advancing  towards  him  a  youth  of  singular  aspect. 
The  object  of  the  citizen’s  regard  was  attired  in  pantaloons 
of  gray  cloth,  a  waistcoat  of  a  spotted  red  material  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  jacket  which  had  plainly  seen 
:  service  as  the  upper  portion  of  a  frock  coat.  Hound  the 
outh’s  neck  was  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  his  head  was  roofed 
y  a  coarse  felt  hat,  and  the  toes  of  his  stCK-kingless  feet 
peeped  forth  from  a  pair  of  heavy  boots,  which,  like  each  of 
the  other  articles  of  his  motley  attire,  had  never  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  present  wearer.  More  singular 
than  his  medley  of  clothing  were  his  motions,  which,  though 
not  those  of  a  drunken  man,  resembled  them,  insomuch  that 
though  the  youth’s  spirit  was  evidently  willing  to  gain  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  his  flesh  truly  was  weak,  and  as  to 
the  legs  altogether  ungovernable.  The  citizen  noticed  with 
,  amazement  that  they  gave  way  alternately  as  the  weight  of 
'  the  youth’s  body  rested  upon  them  in  turns  in  his  painful 
I  endeavor  to  progress,  and  that  they  showed  a  dis{)osition  to 
disperse  in  any  direction  save  that  in  which  the  owner  de¬ 
sired  to  proceed.  The  youth’s  progress  being  under  these 
circumstances  necessarily  slow,  the  citizen  advanced  and 
'  giving  him  greeting,  inquired  if  he  might  in  any  way  aid 
I  nim.  The  youth  answered  in  ill- pronounced  German,  “  I 
'  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,”  and  held  out  a  letter 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  addressed  “  To 
his  Honor  the  Captain  of  the  4  th  Esgatarm  of  the  Shwolishaz 
,  Regiment,  Nuremberg.”  The  good  citizen  offered  to  guide 
him  to  the  captain’s  quarters,  and  would  have  beguiled  the 
way  with  conversation.  But  to  all  his  observations  the 
strange  youth  answered  only,  “  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my 
father  was ;  ”  and  his  interlocutor,  presently  arriving  at  the 
I  conclusion  that  the  youth  with  the  weak  legs  must  be  a  for¬ 
eigner,  desisted  from  further  attempts  at  conversation. 
Arrived  at  the  captain’s  house,  the  youth  presented  the 
letter  to  the  servant,  and  piteously  pointing  to  his  swollen 
feet  moaned  his  moan,  “  I  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father 
was.”  The  servant  failing,  as  the  citizen  had  failed,  to 
.  get  any  further  speech  from  him,  admitted  him  to  the 
kitchen,  pending  his  master’s  return,  and  being  touched  by 
I  his  sorrowful  condition  placed  meat  and  beer  before  him. 
The  youth  eagerly  seized  a  piece  of  the  meat  and  thrust  it 
into  his  mouth  ;  but  scarcely  had  it  touched  his  lips  than  he 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  the  muscles  of  his  face  became 
horribly  convulsed,  and  he  spat  out  the  morsel  with  every 
I  token  of  disgust.  Similar  symptoms  following  upon  his 
I  tasting  the  beer,  the  captain’s  servant,  not  feeling  altogether 
I  at  home  in  the  company  of  so  singular  a  youth,  cautiously 
I  conducted  him  to  the  stable,  where  he  lay  down  upon  the 
'  straw  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

On  the  captain’s  return  the  letter  was  handed  to  him, 
with  an  account  of  the  bearer’s  conduct,  which  lost  nothing 
of  its  singularity  in  the  reporting.  The  missive,  on  being 
.  opened,  was  found  to  be  dated  with  some  indefiniteness, 
“  From  a  place  near  the  Bavarian  frontier  which  shall  be 
nameless,  1828.”  The  letter  proceeded  to  set  forth  that  the 
■  bearer  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  writer  on  the  7th  of 
,  October,  1812,  and  that  he  had  never  been  able  todiscover 
who  the  wait’s  mother  was.  'The  writer  added  thathg  him¬ 
self  was  a  poor  day  laborer,  with  ten  children  and  but  little 
I  wherewith  to  maintain  them  ;  that  he  had  never  permitted 
I  the  lad  to  take  a  step  out  of  his  house,  and  that  he  was  thus 
;  in  total  ignorance  of  its  locality,  and  so  “  good  Mr.  Captain 
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need  not  try  to  find  it  out.”  The  letter  concluded  by  com¬ 
mending  the  bearer  to  the  captain’s  care,  but  adding  that 
if  he  did  not  desire  to  keep  the  boy  be  might  “  kill  him  or 
hang  him  up  in  the  chimney.”  This  mysterious  epistle  was 
written  in  German  characters,  but  enclosed  was  a  note 
written  in  Latin,  enjoining  the  captain  to  send  the  boy  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  to  Nuremberg  to  the  Gth 
Regiment  of  Light  Horse,  “for there  his  father  also  was.” 
Here  was  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  position  for  a  captain 
of  Light  Horse,  and  a  married  man  withal,  to  be  placed 
in !  But  the  captain  of  the  4th  Esgatarm  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  the  stable,  determined 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  was  most  probably  the  weak  in¬ 
vention  of  some  female  enemy.  In  this  intention  he  was, 
however,  hopelessly  baflled.  Whenever  he  paused  for  a 
reply  to  his  volley  of  questions  his  guest  answered  only,  “  I 
would  be  a  rider  as  my  father  was,”  words  of  whose  mean¬ 
ing  he  seemed  to  have  no  more  intelligent  conception  than 
had  Poe’s  raven  of  the  “  Evermore  ”  it  was  wotit  to  croak 
from  its  position  on  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  the 
poet’s  chamber  door.  Unwilling  to  be  saddled  with  the 
charge  of  so  uncanny  a  guest,  and  not  caring  to  adopt 
either  of  the  mild  methods  of  disposing  of  him  suggested  by 
the  letter  of  introduction,  the  captain  banded  the  stranger 
over  to  the  police,  two  of  whom  led  him  away,  informing 
him  on  the  road  that  it  was  of  no  use  his  trying  to  “  come 
the  old  soldier  ”  over  them,  and  that  the  sooner  he  told  who 
he  was  and  whence  he  came  the  better  it  would  be  for  him. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  police  station  the  officials  gravely  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  to  him  the  several  questions  enjoined  by  law, 
to  each  of  which  he  wearily  wailed,  “  I  would  be  a  rider  as 
my  father  was.” 

Like  the  citizen,  the  captain’s  servant,  and  the  captain 
himself,  the  guardians  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  make  anything  of  the  singular  apparition 
which  had  dropped  down  or  sprung  up  upon  their  streets, 
and  they  were  not  in  any  wise  assisted  by  the  magistrates 
who  were  summoned  to  the  council.  The  youth  showed 
just  such  signs  of  intelligence  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
baby  recently  relieved  of  the  incumbrance  of  long  clothes 
and  not  auite  comfortable  in  its  mind  by  reason  of  the 
change,  tie  stared  with  lack-  lustre  eyes  at  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  visibly  brightening  up  when  he  beheld  the  gold 
lace  on  the  uniforms  of  the  officers  present,  and  showing  a 
strong  desire  to  handle  it.  After  spending  several  hours  in 
attempts  to  elicit  something  from  him,  the  burgomaster  in  a 
happy  moment  placed  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  him,  and 
bade  him  write  a  detailed  account  of  himself.  With  a 
childish  laugh,  as  if  he  recognized  an  old  plaything,  the 
stranger  seized  the  pen,  and  in  a  legible  hand  wrore  the 
words  “  Kasper  Hauser,”  and  with  a  repetition  of  this  name 
he  gleefully  covered  the  sheet.  But  it  speedily  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  as  bis  power  of  speech  was  limited  to  the  phrase 
touching  his  father  the  rider,  so  was  his  ability  to  write  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  production  of  the  name  “  Kasper  Hauser.” 
This  was,  however,  a  point  gained,  and  Kasper  was  re¬ 
manded  on  suspicion  of  being  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and 
accommodated  with  a  cell  accordingly.  Being  offered  by 
his  jailer  the  prison  ration  of  bread  and  water  he  devoured 
it  greedily,  and  then,  lying  back  on  his  straw,  fell  into  a 
peaceful  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  again  brought  up  for 
examination,  but  with  no  fresh  result ;  and  as  the  days  went 
by  the  conviction  of  his  genuineness  forced  itself  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  an  object  of  suspicion,  who  ought  at  least 
to  be  made  to  “  move  on,”  this  strange  being,  whose  cheeks 
were  covered  with  the  down  of  approaching  manhood  while 
his  mental  powers  were,  without  natural  defect,  as  unde- 
velo^d  as  those  of  a  two-year-old  baby,  became  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  the  most  affectionate  regard. 
Little  by  little  the  broad  outline  of  the  story  of  his  life 
leaked  out,  and  the  whole  German  nation  read  with  grow¬ 
ing  excitement  that  somewhere  in  their  midst,  and  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  could  only  be  conjectured,  this  lad,  now  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  had  since  his  birth  been  immured  in  a  room 
less  than  six  feet  square  ;  that  till  a  few  days  before  he  en- 
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!  tered  Nuremberg  he  had  never  beheld  the  light  of  heaven 
I  the  face  of  Nature,  or  the  likeness  of  man  ;  that  he  had 
never  stood  upon  his  feet,  never  heard  the  human  voice 
never  eaten  anything  but  bread,  and  never  drunk  anything 
but  water. 

Here  was  a  feast  for  a  philosophical  and  imaginative  na- 
I  tion  —  a  people  who  could  evolve  camels  from  their  inner 
consciousness,  and  who  were  ever  on  the  lookout  for  some 
I  fresh  glimpse  of  that  Wonderland  with  whose  dark  glades 
and  sunlit  hills  they  had  been  familiar  ever  since  the  hour 
!  of  strangely  mingled  pain  and  pleasure  when  they  had 
!  smoked  their  first  pipe. 

The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  flocked  in  crowds  to  visit 
Kasper,  and  as  his  story  spread,  travellers  from  a  distance, 
among  whom  were  distinguished  scholars,  nobles,  and  even 
!  princes  of  the  bloo<l,  made  journeys  to  his  little  court,  until 
I  his  levees  became  so  crowded  that  they  grew  out  of  all  i)ro- 
I  portion  to  the  accommodation  that  Nuremberg  could  pro- 
I  vide,  and  the  order  went  forth  for  their  discontinuance. 

;  'llic  burgomaster  issued  a  formal  notice  in  which  the 
I  world  was  given  to  understand  that  Kasper  Hauser  had 
j  been  adopted  by  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  in  its  name 
committed  to  the  charge  of  an  instructor,  and  thencefor- 
'  ward  poor  Kasper,  with  his  ludicrously  disobedient  limbs, 
his  wondering,  wandering  eyes,  his  baby  prattle,  and  his 
,  adolescent  form,  ceased  to  be  on  public  view. 

Of  the  learned  men  in  whose  minds  this  new  and  star¬ 
tling  phenomenon  created  a  deep  interest  was  Anselm  von 
!  Feuerbach,  a  distinguished  judge  in  Bavaria,  who  devoted 
I  much  time  to  the  study  of  Kasper’s  bodily  and  mental  con- 
'  dition,  and  embodied  the,  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
I  book,  one  of  many  which  were  published  having  “  the  child 
!  of  Nuremberg”  as  a  tbeme.  Here  we  find  a  full  descrip- 
I  tion  of  Kasper  and  minute  details  of  his  daily  life,  which, 

[  as  forming  an  altogether  new  chapter  in  the  study  of  man, 
j  possess  an  interest  apart  from  the  mere  vulgar  one  attached 
to  the  mystery  of  the  lad’s  origin. 

!  Kasper  was,  when  the  learned  judge  first  visited  him, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  and  four  feet  nine  inches 
in  height.  He  was  strongly  and  symmetrically  made,  but 
j  so  ignorant  was  he  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  that  his  hands 
;  were  rather  in  his  way  than  otherwise,  and  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  nervous  habit  of  stretching  out  three  fingers  on 
either  hand  by  way  of  feelers,  his  forefinner  and  thumb  be- 
!  ing  meanwhile  joined  at  the  tips  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 

I  His  method  of  walking  was  precisely  that  of  an  infant,  and 
1  he  tottered  across  the  room  from  chair  to  chair  with  lioth 
I  arms  held  out  to  balance  himself.  Woe  to  him  if  a  bit  ot 
stick  or  a  book  lay  in  his  path.  It  was  sure  to  bring  him 
flat  on  his  face,  where  he  would  lie  content  to  sprawl  till 
some  one  lifted  him  up  and  gas  e  him  another  start. 

To  all  descriptions  of  food  and  drink  save  bread  and 
water  he  showed  the  same  signs  of  utter  aversion  which  had 
terrified  the  captain’s  servant.  The  presence  of  any  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  except  the  two  mentioned  he  could  instantly  de¬ 
tect  by  the  smell,  and  a  drop  of  wine,  coffee,  beer,  or  milk 
mixed  with  his  water,  or  a  morsel  of  meat,  butter,  or  cheese 
placed  in  his  mouth,  caused  him  to  become  violently  ill. 
His  perfect  innocence  cast  out  fear  from  his  mind,  and  he 
would  stand  looking  on  with  childish  delight  while  a  naked 
sabre  was  flashed  within  a  foot  of  his  nose,  and  once  when 
a  pistol  was  fired  at  him  he  objected  to  the  experiment 
only  on  the  score  of  the  noise  it  created.  His  sense  of 
smelling  was  peculiarly  keen,  but  for  some  time  bis  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  torpor  — 
not  that  he  was  either  blind  or  deaf,  for  bis  eyes  were  so 
strong  that  he  could  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light, 
and  his  hearing  lacked  nothing  in  the  jwwer  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  sounds  to  which  his  attention  was  specially  directeih 
But  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  undeveioj)ed 
condition  of  his  being,  that  he  should  behold  things  with¬ 
out  seeing  them  and  hear  without  noticing,  and  hence  he 
stared  vacantly  at  the  objects  of  daily  life,  and  bean  1  its 
sounds  without  receiving  any  impression  therefrom.  <|ne 
exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  glittering  objects,  which 
from  the  first  he  eagerly  seized  and  played  with,  and  the 
I  ringing  of  bells,  which  threw  him  into  a  stjite  of  ecstasy. 
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His  ideas  of  things  animate  and  inanimate,  natural  and 
artistic,  were  extremely  broad.  He  could  distinguish  a 
man  or  a  woman  from  the  lower  order  of  animals,  hut  the 
lole  ditl'erence  which  his  mind  could  discover  between  the 
Kxes  Wtas  that  one  dressed  in  more  flowing  and  brighter 
coloreil  robes,  and  was  therefore  the  more  lovable.  Ani¬ 
mals  he  also  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  classes,  white  and 
black.  A  white  pigeon  or  a  white  horse  were  the  same  to 
jjjnj  —  things  pleasant  to.  behold  and  desirable ;  but  any¬ 
thing  that  was  black  he  abhorred,  atid  a  black  hen  which 
he  once  chanced  upon  nearly  killed  him  with  fright.  Of  a 
Creator,  or  death,  or  a  life  to  come,  it  is  needless  to  say  he 
had  no  conception  or  any  cap.ability  of  understanding. 

Shortly  after  his  domestic.ation  in  Nuremberg  divers  de¬ 
vout  and  well-meaning  clergymen  sat  down  before  him. 
and  at  sundry  times  strove  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  Hut  though  be  would  listen  for  a  time  with  the 
most  encouraging  attention,  he  would  presently  make  a 
dart  at  the  good  man’s  eye-glas.«,  or  curiouslv  fondle  his 
whiskers,  or  stoop  down  to  feel  the  polish  on  liis  boots,  or 
by  other  and  similar  e.\hibitions  of  babyness  satisfactorily 
demonstrate  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
sermon  was  about.  Indeed,  all  through  his  life  Kasper  en¬ 
tertained  a  strong  aversion  to  parsons,  their  presence  oper¬ 
ating  upon  him  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  meat  did. 
His  impression  of  the  ceremony  of  public  worship  he  once 
summed  up  in  the  following  pithy  manner :  “  First  the  peo¬ 
ple  bellow,  and  when  they  have  done  the  parson  begins  to 
bellow.” 

The  struggle  of  this  peculiarly  situated  human  mind  to 
grapple  with  the  ideas  that  had  suddenly  burst  upon  it 
were  deeply  interesting  to  the  psychological  world,  and 
Kasper’s  education  was  directed  with  as  anxious  a  care  as  I 
if  the  poor  foundling  had  been  the  Prince  Imperial  or  the  \ 
prospective  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  Possessing  a  memory  j 
which,  counting  its  age  by  years,  was  in  its  prime,  and 
upon  which  no  ideas  had  yet  been  written,  and  with  a  dis¬ 
position  singularly  docile  and  earnest,  Kasper  made  won¬ 
derful  progress  in  his  studies.  In  a  manner  which  shall 
presently  be  noted  he  had  made  a  start  in  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing,  and  in  this  he  soon  perfected  himself,  while  he  daily 
added  to  his  vocabulary  of  speech.  Ilis  notions  of  things 
were,  however,  essentially  childish,  and  when  he  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  of  impassive  indifTerence  to  all  around  him 
ne  constantly  indulged  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque.  He 
endowed  images  and  trees  with  life,  and  if  a  sheet  of  paper 
were  blown  off  the  table  he  regarded  the  act  as  of  its  own 
volition,  and  would  “  wonder  why  it  went.” 

It  was  a  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  him  that  the  horses 
and  unicorns  which  he  saw  carved  in  stone  upon  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  did  not  run  away,  and  he  was  forever  guess¬ 
ing  what  the  trees  were  saying  when  the  wind  rustled 
through  them  and  moved  their  big  arms  and  fingers.  Him¬ 
self  scrupulously  clean,  he  beheld  with  indignation  a  dirt- 
encnisted  statue  which  stood  in  his  tutor’s  g.nrden,  often 
asking  “why  the  man  did  not  wash  himself.”  He  also 
propounded  a  similar  imjuiry  for  the  consideration  of  an 
old  gray  cat,  which  he  viewed  as  wilfully  neglecting  the  or¬ 
dinary  means  at  its  command  of  becoming  white. 

At  this  time  his  eyes,  recovering  from  the  state  of  inflam¬ 
mation  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  sudden 
translation  from  darkness  to  light,  were  keen  beyond  com¬ 
parison,  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  ecjually  servicea¬ 
ble  by  night  or  dtiy.  His  sense  of  bearing,  too,  was  pecul¬ 
iarly  acute,  and  he  could  distinguish  at  a  great  distance 
the  sound  of  a  man  walking  barefoot.  His  touch  was 
equally  sensitive,  and  he  was  affected  in  a  powerful  manner 
by  metallic  and  magnetic  influences.  Of  all  the  senses 
•melling  was  with  him  so  highly  developed  as  to  be  a 
source  of  daily  torture.  Things  which  to  ordinary  mortals 
We  entirely  destitute  of  odor,  he  could  scent  from  afar,  and 
flowers  or  other  substances  which  possess  a  distinguishable 
perfume  affected  him  so  powerfully  that  it  was  necessary  to 
constant  care  to  keep  him  without  their  range. 

_  To  this  state  of  morbid  sensibility  there  succeeded  one 
m  which  his  exceptional  powers  of  memory,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  those  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  touch. 


faded,  and  his  ability  to  learn  the  lessons  prepared  for  him 
;  steadily  ilecreased.  This  wiis  doubtless  a  natural  result 
of  the  forcing  system  which  was  adoj)ted  by  his  tutors ;  but 
i  it  was  also  coexistent  with  the  change  which  had  been 
j  gradually  effected  in  his  diet.  Education  in  this  direction 
had  been  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  by  degrees  Kasper 
became  accustomed  to  cat  meat  and  drink  milk,  and  he 
throve  so  well  under  his  new  diet  that  he  w.as  soon  able  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Nuremberg  without  exciting  doubts  of 
his  sobriety.  Of  horses  and  of  riding  he  was  passionately 
fond.  He  was  from  his  first  mount  as  safe  in  the  saddle  as 
a  child  in  its  cradle,  and  thenceforward  daily  rode  out  on 
j  horseback,  undertaking  without  fatigue  journeys  which 
woulil  have  worn  out  a  foxhuntcr. 

In  1820,  the  year  after  Kaspt'r’s  birth  into  the  world  — 
and  it  is  necess.ary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  of  his  first 
year  I  have  hitherto  discoursed  —  the  ptjblic  demanded 
that  something  more  than  had  yet  been  accomplished 
should  be  done  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  life. 
Accordingly  a  court  of  in«jairy  was  appointeil  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  several  days  were  consumed  in  hearing  de- 
,  positions  of  facts  connected  with  the  foundling.  Of  the 
'  scanty  evidence  adduced  the  most  interesting  is  a  brief 
memoir  written  by  himself  in  February,  182!),  less  than 
i  twelve  months  after  his  appearance  in  Nuremberg,  a  pro¬ 
duction  which  displays  the  wonderful  educational  progress 
I  made  by  him  in  so  short  a  time. 

His  reminiscences  are  wholly  confined  to  his  existence 
in  what  he  calls  “  a  hole,”  which,  from  his  comparisons 
with  other  localities,  appears  to  have  Wen  a  chamWr 
about  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  high.  His  dress, 
he  tells  us,  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  trousers,  with  a  rug  to 
cover  his  legs,  and  he  sat  upon  straw  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  never  lying  full  length  even  when  he  slept. 
When  he  awoke  from  sleep  he  sometimes  found  that  lie 
had  a  clean  shirt  on,  and  there  was  always  a  pitcher  of 
water  and  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  floor  Wside  him.  How 
they  came  there  he  never  questioned,  accepting  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  only  occasionally  wishing  that  the 
I  supply  of  water  were  more  liWral.  When  he  was  very 
'  thirsty,  and  had  drunk  all  the  water  in  the  pitcher,  he  was 
wont  to  take  up  the  vessel  and  hold  it  to  his  mouth,  ex- 
;  pecting  that .  water  would  presently  flow;  “But  k  never 
I  did.”  And  then  he  would  put  down  the  pitcher  and  go  to 
I  sleep  again,  and  when  he  awoke  there  was  water, 
j  He  had  for  playthings  two  wooden  horses,  a  dog,  and 
some  pieces  of  red  and  blue  ribbon,  and  his  sole  occupa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  years  he  had  spent  in  “  the  hole  ”  was 
!  to  deck  the  dog  and  the  horses  with  the  ribbon.  He  had 
:  no  notion  that  there  was  anything  anywhere  beyond  the 
walls  that  enclosed  him,  and  for  a  long  time  did  not  know 
;  that  there  was  any  being  in  creation  save  himself.  But 
‘  once  a  man  appeared,  and  placing  a  low  stool  before  Kas- 
^  per  laid  a  piece  of  paper  thereon,  and  t.aking  the  prisoner’s 
hand  yvithin  liis  own  guided  it  in  forming  with  a  pencil  the 
words  “  Kasper  Hauser.”  This  he  rejHjated  at  intervals, 

,  till  Kasper  could  write  them  himself,  a  practice  in  which 
he  took  great  pleasure,  for  it  varied  the  monotony  of  his 
ordinary  recreation. 

One  (lay  the  man  came  to  him,  lifted  him  up,  and  plac¬ 
ing  him  upon  his  feet  endeavored  to  teach  him  to  stand 
j  upright  and  use  his  legs.  Kasper  had  never  yet  stood  on 
j  his  feet,  and  the  experiment  gave  him  great  pain.  But 
the  man  persevered,  and  by  degrees  the  position  grew  less 
distressing.  After  the  lesson  had  been  repeated  m.my 
times  the  man  one  day  took  him  up  on  his  back  and  car- 
'  ried  him  out  into  a  bright  light,  in  which  Kasper  fainted, 
and  “  all  became  night.”  They  went  a  long  wav,  he  being 
sometimes  dragged  along,  falling  over  his  helpless  feet, 
.sometimes  carried  on  the  man’s  back.  But  the  man  spoke 
:  no  word  except  to  say,  “  1  would  be  a  rider  as  my  father 
was,”  a  shibboleth  which  thus  became  imprinted  on  Kas¬ 
per’s  memory.  When  they  got  near  Nuremberg  the  man 
dressed  him  in  the  clothes  (iescribi'd  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  and  upon  entering  the  gates  of  the  city  placed 
a  letter  in  his  hand  and  vanished. 

Nothing  could  be  made  of  this  extraordinary  story,  and 
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the  court  of  inquiry,  solemnly  convened,  was  as  solemnly  ' 
dissolved,  having  effected  no  other  result  than  that  of  wid¬ 
ening  and  deepening  public  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
foundling.  This  interest  received  a  fresh  stimulus  from  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  on  the  1 7th  October,  1829. 
On  that  day  Kasper  was  found  insensible  and  covered  with 
blood,  lying  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  in  the  house  of  the 
learned  professor  with  whom  he  lived.  When  restored  to 
consciousness,  he  related  how  that  a  man  with  a  black  silk 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  face  had  suddenly  appeared 
before  him  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  room  ;  how  the  man  had 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  forehead,  felling  him  to 
the  ground  ;  and  how  upon  partially  coming  to  himself  he 
staggered  down  stairs  and  into  the  cellar,  where  he  had  , 
fainted.  After  this  event  Kasper  was  more  carefully  ' 
tended  than  ever,  and  the  {irucess  of  intellectual  cramming  | 
proceeded  with  such  vigor  that  in  a  couple  of  years  all  his  j 
peculiar  brightness  had  faded. 

Writing  of  him  in  the  year  1832,  Herr  von  Feuerbach 
says:  “The  extraordinary,  almost  preternatural,  elevation 
of  his  senses  has  been  diminished,  and  has  almost  sunk  to  the 
common  level.  He  is  indeed  still  able  to  sec  in  the  dark,  so 
that  for  him  there  exists  no  real  night.  But  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  read  in  the  dark,  nor  to  recognize  the  most  minute 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Of  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  ^ 
memory,  and  of  other  astonishing  qualities,  not  a  trace 
remains.  lie  no  longer  retains  anything  that  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  except  his  extraordinary  fate,  his  indescribable  good¬ 
ness,  and  the  exceeding  amiableness  of  his  disposition.” 

It  is  astonishing  how  Kasper  wound  himself  about  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  There  are 
people  still  living  in  Nuremberg  who  remember  him  and 
regard  him  over  a  space  nearly  forty  years  with  a  marvel¬ 
lous  tenderness  and  an  infinite  pity.  One  such  gave  me  as 
a  precious  gill  a  copy  of  his  portrait.  It  shows  a  lad  of 
some  eighteeen  years,  full-faced,  with  short  curly  hair  lying 
over  a  broad  high  forehead,  large  ey  es,  well-shaped  nose, 
a  sweet  mouth,  a  dimpled  chin,  and  a  general  expression 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  and  constant  sorrow  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  iMrne. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  prevailed  upon  the 
magistracy  of  Nuremberg  to  deliver  up  to  his  care  the 
adopted  child  of  their  city,  and  his  lordship  temporarily  , 
placed  him  at  Anspaeh,  purposing  shortly  to  remove  him  . 
to  England.  At  Anspacn  the  life  for  which  poor  Kasper  | 
had  so  little  cause  for  thankfulness  was  closed  by  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  dagger.  On  the  17th  December,  1833,  he  went  by 
appointment  to  the  castle  park,  to  meet  a  person  who  had  i 
darkly  promised  to  give  him  a  clue  to  his  parentage,  and 
who  upon  his  arrival  at  the  trvsting  place  treacherously 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  deed  was  done  in  broad 
daylight,  but  the  murderer  escaped,  and  with  him  vanished 
all  hope  of  elucidating  the  mystery  of  Kasper  Hauser’s 
birth  and  life.  There  were  fresh  inquiries  and  new  eon- 

i'ectures,  but  from  that  day  to  this  nothing  capable  of  proof 
kas  been  discovered.  “God,”  wrote  the  pious  Binder, 
chief  burgomaster  of  Nuremberg,  in  a  manifesto  issued 
upon  the  death  of  Kasper,  “  God  in  his  justice  will  com¬ 
pensate  him  with  an  eternal  spring  of  the  joys  of  infancy 
denied  him  here,  for  the  vigor  of  youth  of  which  he  was 
deprived,  and  for  the  life  destroyed  five  years  after  he  was 
born  into  the  world.  Peace  to  his  ashes.”  This  was  Kas¬ 
per  Hauser’s  epitaph. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PAUL  FERROLL.” 

So  .ME  weeks  ago  the  grave  closed  over  one  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  women  of  this  century ;  distinguished  for  gifts 
unlike  —  we  might  almost  write  at  variance  with  —  the 
oi'dinary  graces  of  her  literary  sisterhood ;  yet  a  true 
woman,  notwithstanding,  in  all  the  highest  and  noblest 
attributes  of  her  sex. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  drew  attention  to  a  small 
volume  of  poems  “by  V.”  then  lately  published.  The 


writer  was  unknown;  but  the  originality  of  thought  (in 
one  of  these  poems,  especially)  and  terseness  of  style 
indicated  power  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  the  eminent 
critic  was  not  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  world  would 
hear  more  of  the  authoress,  though  his  prophecy  was  long 
of  fulfilment.  In  this  volume  of  verse,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  is  “  The  Grave,”  some  stanzas  of  which 
were  characterized  by  Mr.  Lockhart  as  “  worthy  of  any  one 
of  our  greatest  poets  in  his  happiest  moments.”  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  some  more  recent  critics,  to  whom 
melody  is  everything,  and  matter  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  would  endorse  this  opinion.  The  distinctive 
features  of  V.’s  poems  are  virile  force  and  a  stern  sim¬ 
plicity  which  aimed  at  the  most  direct  expression  of  a 
thought,  without  much  heeding  verbal  delightfulness. 

The  following  stanzas  from  “  The  Grave  ”  may  sen’e  for 
an  example  of  the  writer’s  style :  — 

1  lit  a  torch  at  a  sepulchral  lamp, 

Which  shot  a  thread  of  light  amid  the  gloom  ; 

And  feebly  burning  'gainst  the  rolling  damp, 

I  bore  it  through  the  regions  of  the  tomb. 

Around  me  stretched  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 

Whereof  the  silence  ached  upon  mine  ear ; 

More  and  more  noiseless  did  I  make  my  tread. 

And  yet  its  echoes  chilled  my  heart  with  fear. 

The  former  men  of  every  age  and  place. 

From  all  their  wand’nngs  gathered,  round  me  lay ; 

The  dust  of  withered  empires  did  I  trace. 

And  stood  ’mid  generations  passed  away. 

I  saw  whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  Are, 

Or  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their  breath ; 

Whole  armies  whom  a’  day  beheld  expire. 

By  thousands  swept  into  the  arms  of  Death. 

I  saw  the  old  world’s  white  and  wave-swept  bones, 

A  giant  heap  of  creatures  that  had  been  ; 

Far  and  confused  the  broken  skeletons 

Lay  strewn  beyond  mine  eye’s  remotest  ken. 

Another  striking  poem,  published  some  years  later,  was 
entitled  “The  Queen’s  Ball.”  suggested  by  the  following: 
“  ‘  I  hear  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  people  were 
invited  to  the  ball,  last  Friday.’  {Extract  from  a  Friend's 
Letter,  June ,  1847.)”  We  give  the  earlier  part  of  this 
poem,  forming  about  a  third  of  the  whole  :  — 

How  soon  forgotten  are  the  dead  ! 

A  splendid  throng  the  palace  calls 
To  meet  and  revel  in  its  halls ; 

And  of  the  names  that  thus  are  sped. 

Seven  score  and  ten  of  them  are  dead. 

They  had  been  living  when  the  crowd 
Last  met  within  these  portals  proud ; 

They  shared  the  banquet  with  the  rest. 

They  glittered  brightly  in  their  best. 

The  gliding  dance  they  joined,  and  smiled. 

While  Time  was  marked,  and  Care  beguiled ; 

Since  then  on  dying  beds  they  lay. 

And  weeping  friends,  one  mournful  day, 

To  the  dark  vault  their  relics  gave  ; 

But  when  the  holiday  once  more 

Came  round  which  called  them  there  before. 

Their  summons  with  the  rest  went  out, 

Their  life  was  known,  their  death  forgot. 

They  heard  it  in  their  narrow  grave. 

Where  cold,  and  dark,  and  silent,  they 
Beneath  the  sod,  or  marble,  lay ; 

And  Pluto  grimly  gave  consent 
That  to  the  feast  their  steps  be  bent. 

Full  many  a  one  refused  his  ear 
To  sounds  which  once  had  been  so  dear ; 

He  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  said 
’Twas  wrong  to  'mind  him  of  his  woes ; 

And  made  a  signal  with  his  head. 

That  they  should  leave  him  to  repose. 

He  would  not  lift  the  sealing  stone. 

Nor  ope  the  coffin  lid  anew ; 

To  have  the  wide  world  for  his  own 
Again  he  would  not  jostle  through. 
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But  some  came  gliding  from  their  den, 

Glf^d  to  be  thought  of  once  again  ; 

The  royal  words  that  called  them  there, 

Forced  through  the  door  their  forms  of  air. 

Which  with  the  living  mixed  once  more, 

And  paced  the  lengthened  corridor ; 

Both  heard  the  music  swell  and  fall. 

The  flowers  breathed  perfume  over  all. 

With  robes  of  state  the  shrouds  were  blent,* 

And,  side  by  side,  up-stairs  they  went. 

But  little  did  the  living  men 

The  things  that  were  among  them  ken  ; 

The  spirits  wore  such  ghostly  hue. 

That  you  might  see  men’s  faces  through ; 

They  cast  no  gloom  upon  the  way. 

Nor  dimmed  a  lady’s  bright  array. 

For  shadows,  shadowless,  were  they. 

Where  space  was  left  they  glided  on. 

None  knew  the  space  held  any  one  ; 

Where  thronged  the  crowd  those  chambers  wide. 

Their  airy  forms  passed  through  —  and  e’en 
When  pressed  the  living  side  to  side, 

'The  risen  dead  were  there  between.  ; 

One  phantom  was  a  girl,  who  here 
Had  glittered  in  her  eighteenth  year. 

So  heavenly  fair  in  those  bright  hours. 

With  quaint  device  of  dress  and  flowers. 

That  the  eye  dwelt  on  her  surprised, 

As  on  a  fable  realized  : 

One,  spell-bound  most  of  all,  had  burned 
With  love,  which  frankly  she  returned ; 

But  while  their  silken  courtship  sped. 

Did  sudden  clouds  a  storm  unroll ; 

And  ’twixt  them  left  a  gulf  so  dread 
As  frightened  from  its  place  her  soul. 

The  world,  whose  fragile  ornament 
She  for  a  time  so  brief  had  been. 

Heard,  faintly,  of  some  dark  event. 

That  hid  her  from  its  festive  scene  ;  I 
Heard  all  that  was,  and  what  was  not ; 

Inquired,  conjectured,  and  forgot. 

Meantime  her  spirit’s  broken  wing 
Just  bore  her  to  the  grave’s  relief ; 

Too  weak  was  life’s  elastic  spring 
To  brook  the  bending  hand  of  grief.  ] 

Her  lover  watched,  with  broken  heart 
(Or  what  to  him  and  her  seemed  broken). 

And  the  last  words  that  she  heard  spoken. 

Were,  “  Not  for  long,  my  life,  we  part." 

She  heard,  and  smiled  in  death,  to  be 
Love’s  victim,  and  its  victory. 

She  came  this  night  and  (unseen)  moved 
Where  she  had  glittered,  triumphed,  loved; 

And  ’mid  new  beauty,  sought  for  him 
Who  should  lament  that  hers  was  dim. 

She  found  him  straight ;  but,  ah  I  no  dream 
Of  her,  the  dead,  there  seemed  for  him ; 

He  moved  among  the  fair  and  gay. 

His  smile  and  ready  word  had  they ; 

He  touched  soft  hands,  and  breathed  a  sigh. 

And  sought  and  found  an  answ’ring  eye ; 

And  in  the  dance  he  mixed  with  many, 

As  happy  and  as  light  as  any. 

Then  on  his  breast  the  phantom  rushed. 

Her  phantom  hair  his  bosom  brushed. 

Her  fond  fantastic  arms  she  wound. 

Beseechingly,  his  form  around  ; 

Her  airy  lips  his  visage  kissed ; 

In  vain,  in  vain  ;  no  thought  he  cast 
Back  on  the  memory  of  the  past. 

And  she  must  let  it  go  at  last. 

The  cherished  hope  that  she  was  missed. 

Other  spiritual  presences  are  described  moving  unseen 
through  the  gay  crowd,  and  the  authoress  ends  with  the 
exclamation,  — 

More  Ghosts  I  I  know  their  stories  well, 

But  stories  more  1  will  not  telL 

When,  sixteen  years  after  the  first  volume  of  poems, 
“Paul  FerroH”  was  published  (in  1856),  the  same  char- 
•cteristics  as  in  the  author’s  verse  were  found  conspicuous 


in  that  remarkable  tale,  and  conveyed  in  a  more  suitable 
medium  of  expression.  The  passion  which  sweeps  like  a 
whirlwind  through  the  book  drives  the  leaves  before  it,  but 
does  not  stop  to  play  with  them.  There  is  no  superfluity : 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
unrelenting  grasp  of  a  Greek  Fate;  the  destiny  of  those 
three  whose  lives  we  live  in  may  be  delayed  awhile  —  it 
cannot  be  averted.  The  lighter  scenes  (which  are  none  the 
less  essential  to  the  development  of  the  tragedy)  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  handled  by  more  commonplace 
writers;  we  know  of  no  one  living  who  could  have  depicted 
the  mastery  of  a  selfish  passion  over  a  strong  intellect, 
and  held  us  enthr.alled  as  lilrs.  Clive  has  here  done.  Her 
style,  admirably  suited  to  narrative  of  this  objective  nature, 
is  hardly  pliant  enough  to  suit  tamer  forms  of  action  ;  and 
this  we  take*  to  have  been  the  cause  why  no  subsequent 
work  of  hers  obtained  the  same  hold  over  the  public. 
“  Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife  ’’  and  “  Year  after 
Year  ’’  have  undoubted  merit;  but  the  minute  transcript  of 
daily  life  and  commonplace  dialogue,  with  the  alternations 
of  cause  and  eil'ect  upon  conduct,  are  better  fitted  to  the 
trenchant  analysis  of  George  Eliot,  or  the  playful  humor  of 
Miss  Austen,  than  to  the  close,  earnest  directness  of  Mrs. 
Clive’s  style,  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  horror  and  mystery  in  her  first  novel. 

Mrs.  Clive  was  a  contributor  to  Fraser  and  other  mag¬ 
azines  from  time  to  time ;  and  we  hope  that  her  tales,  one 
or  two  of  which  we  remember  as  very  striking,  may  now 
be  collected  and  published ;  as  well  as  several  detached 
poems. 

A  sufferer  from  early  youth,  Mrs.  Clive  was  no  plaintive 
invalid,  but  a  cheerful,  courageous  woman,  loath  to  cloud, 
by  word  or  sign,  the  happiness  of  those  around  her.  Yet 
in  nearly  everything  she  ever  wrote  are  traces  of  this 
battle  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  of  the  victory  won 
over  physical  pain,  and  the  consciousness  that  perfect 
happiness  was  not  meant  to  be  the  lot  of  any  one  here  on 
earth.  Her  muse  was  sorrowful,  but  it  was  with  a  manly 
sorrow,  as  far  removed  from  the  unhealthy  sentimentality 
of  ptoetesses  who  hug  their  griefs,  real  or  imaginary,  as  the 
penitential  Psalms  are  from  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werther.” 
She  who  could  write  the  following,  only  eight  years  since, 
had  assuredly  a  chastened  wisdom  of  no  common  kind  :  — 

Thou  hast  been  wronged,  I  think.  Old  Age, 

Thy  sovereign  reign  comes  not  in  wrath. 


Whate’er  of  good  has  been,  dost  thou 
To  the  departed  past  make  sure. 

Whate’er  is  changed  from  weal  to  woe. 

Thy  comrade.  Death,  stands  near  to  cure. 

And  once  or  twice,  in  age,  there  shines 
Brief  gladness,  as  when  winter  weaves. 

In  frosty  days,  o’er  naked  pines, 

A  sudden  splendor  of  white  leaves. 

The  past  revives,  and  thoughts  return. 

Which  kindled  once  the  heaving  breast; 

They  light  us,  though  no  more  they  bum. 

Then  turn  to  gray  and  are  at  rest. 

Mrs.  Archer  Clive  was  the  eldest  of  three  sisters,  the 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Edmund  Meysey  Wigley, 
Esq.,  of  Shakenhurst,  Worcestershire.  She  was  born  in 
1801,  at  the  place  which  she  subsequently,  as  eldest  of  the 
sisters,  inherited.  In  1840  she  married  the  Rev.  Archer 
Clive,  who  was  proprietor  as  well  as  rector  of  the  living  of 
Solihull,  and  of  certain  lands  which  came  to  him  from  hU 
mother,  as  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lord  Archer,  who 
died  without  sons.  Thus,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
two  neighboring  properties  ^came  united,  through  the 
failure  of  direct  male  heirs  to  both.  Their  ultimate  home 
was  Whitfield,  Mr.  Clive’s  estate  near  Hereford,  where  the 
thirty-three  years  of  their  married  life  were  chiefly  spent, 
varied  by  Continental  travel,  and  an  annual  residence  of 
some  months  in  London,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Clive’s  health 
permitted  it.  At  her  house  were  always  to  be  found  some 
of  the  remarkable  persons  of  the  day ;  and  from  such  society 
she  derived  the  keenest  enjoyment,  delighting  in  nothing 
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more  than  in  the  exercise  of  her  genial  hospitality,  whether 
in  London  or  the  country. 

Into  her  domestic  life  it  would  be  impertinence  for  us  to 
intrude ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief  notice 
without  referring  to  those  closer  ties  which  bound  up  all 
her  married  years,  and  colored  her  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both 
of  whom  she  lived  to  see  married  and  parents  ;  and  in 
their  happiness  she  “  moved  and  had  her  lieing  ”  up  to  the 
very  last.  The  thought  oi  reunion  with  them  and  all  she 
loved,  when  her  burden  of  daily  suflering,  so  heroically 
borne,  should  be  laid  down,  cheered  her  darkest  hours. 
Hers  was  not  a  wavering  faith.  She  had  none  of  the 
doubts  as  to  futurity  which  distract  less  hap[iily  consti¬ 
tuted  minds.  In  her  sonnet  upon  “  Sacrifice,"  speaking  of 
those  who  are  dead,  and  of  the  hereafter,  she  says,  — 

•  Bright  as  I  lay  them  down,  restored  at  last, 

When  this  sad  present  shall  have  changed  to  past, 

I  shall  be  happy  then,  with  all  the  power 
Of  all  the  anguish  of  this  bitter  hour. 

I  shall  regain  the  near  ones  of  my  home. 

Be  free,  through  every  world  at  will  to  roam  ! 

In  a  poem  written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Archer 
Clive  expressed  a  hope  that  when  death  came  to  her,  it 
should  be  on  no  bed  of  sickness,  but  swiftly  and  suddenly. 
She  was  prepared  to  die  then,  as  she  was  in  the  fulness  of 
years;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  who, 
while  admiring  these  lines,  cannot  accord  his  approval  to 
the  spirit  which  animates  them.”  The  spirit  seems  to  us 
that  of  a  Christian  confident  of  the  future,  but  to  whom  the 
intermediate  passage  of  long-protracted  agony  is  a  dreaded 
prospiect,  more,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  sake  of  the  loved 
ones  around  her  than  lor  her  own  :  — 

Forbid,  O  Fate  !  forbid  that  I 

IShould  linger  long  before  I  die  ! 

Ah  !  let  me  not,  sad  day  by  day, 

Upon  a  dying  bed  decay. 

And  lose  my  love,  my  hojie,  my  strength. 

All  save  the  baser  part  of  man  ; 

Concentring  every  wish,  at  length, 

To  die  as  slowly  as  1  can. 


I’d  die  in  battle,  love,  or  glee. 

With  spirit  wild  and  body  free. 

With  all  my  wit,  my  soul,  my  heart. 

Burning  awag  in  every  jmrt, 

That  so  more  meetly  1  might  fly 
Into  mine  Immortality  — 

Like  comets  when  their  race  is  run, 

That  end  by  rushing  on  the  sun  ! 

Those  last  words  read  to  us  now  like  something  beyond 
an  ardent  hope.  Under  their  apparent  significance  we  > 
seem  to  hear  a  prophecy  of  the  far-off  end. 

On  the  11th  of  July  last,  while  sitting  alone  beside  the 
fire  in  the  library  at  Whitfield,  her  dress  caught  fire,  and 
before  the  servants  could  come  to  her  assistance,  she  was 
so  severely  burned  that  she  died  of  the  injuries  she  re¬ 
ceived.  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  account  in  the  Hereford  newspajier  of  July  19 
says :  — 

I 

Whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctors  she  took  occasion 
to  say  to  her  husband,  who  watched  beside  her,  that  in  her 
opinion  no  one  was  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Mrs.  Clive  had 
bwn  in  very  delicate  health  for  some  years  past  (her  infirmity, 
doubtless,  accounting  for  her  inability  to  save  herself  from  the 
flames),  but  she  was  a  lady  of  singular  perseverance  and  energy, 
and  did  not  therefore  allow  her  state  of  health  to  prevent  her 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  her  station  in  life  in  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  manner.  She  drove  out  almost  daily  upon  errands  of 
charity  and  benevolence  amongst  her  jioorer  neighbors,  whose 
wants  and  necessities  she  occupied  much  time  in  inquiring  into, 
and  whom  she  was  most  kind  and  prompt  in  relieving,  when 
any  deserving  case  commended  itself  to  her  notice. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Coroner’s  Inquest  in  the 
same  paper  is  of  painful  interest :  — 


George  Fiander,  a  footman,  employed  by  the  Rev.  Archer 
Clive,  was  first  called.  He  deposed  as  follows :  It  was  part  of 
my  duty  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Clive.  On  Saturday  last  mv 
mistress  was  a.s  well  as  usual  during  the  day.  She  had  been 
out  for  a  drive  during  the  afternoon,  and  returned  at  alioiit  five 
o’clock.  I  attended  u|)on  her  when  she  left  the  carriage.  She 
at  once  retired  to  her  own  licdroom,  whei^  she  remained  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  her  maid  then  brought  her  into  the 
library.  I  lifted  her  into  her  chair  in  the  library  wi'b  the 
assistance  of  iny  fellow-servant,  William  Trillow.  At  that  time 
my  mistress  was  in  her  usual  health.  It  was  about  half  past 
five  o’clock  when  I  assisted  to  iilace  her  in  her  chair.  I  then  lit 
the  fire,  which  wa.s  eomixised  of  wood,  and  was  ready  laid.  'I’here 
was  a  guard  in  front  of  the  fire,  standing  on  the  hearth.  It  was 
always  there.  When  I  had  lit  the  fire  and  left  the  room,  it  was, 

I  should  think,  twenty-five  minutes  to  six  o’clock.  M’hcn  I 
(|uittcd  the  room,  I  left  my  mistress  alone.  Mrs.  Clive  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  in  her  usual  position,  within  a  yard  of  the 
fire  (the  chair  being  placed  sideways  towards  it),  and  within 
reach  of  the  bell.  Dinner  was  ordered  for  seven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  as  usual.  My  mistress  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  have  remained  in  the  library  till  it  was  time’to  dress 
for  dinner.  About  ten  minutes  after  I  had  left  my  mistress  in 
the  library,  Trillow  told  me  that  her  bell  had  rung  It  was  not 
rung  violently  (only  just  a  “chink”),  and  whilst  I  was  in  the 
lobby  going  to  answer  the  call,  it  rang  again  gently.  When  I 
!  opened  the  library  door  my  mistress  was  in  her  thair,  and  she 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  The  flames  reached  just  up  to  her  slioulders. 

!  She  was  breathing  heavily,  as  though  she  was  being  siitliieated. 
i  There  was  a  quantity  of  newspapers  on  a  stool  close  to  her  feet, 
which  were  burning  when  1  went  in.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  ring  the  bell  violently.  Charles  Williams,  the  usher,  was 
the  first  to  come  alter  me.  I  told  him  to  fetch  some  one.  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Clive  was  in  the  house  at  the  time.  In  the  mean- 
:  time  I  lifted  Mrs.  Clive  from  her  chair,  and  placed  her  on  the 
'  carpet,  and  in  doing  so  I  was  slightly  burned.  During  this 
.  time  Mrs.  Clive’s  clothes  were  flaming.  I  had  almost  ex- 
'  tingiiishcd  the  flames  with  the  aid  of  the  sofa  cushion  liefore 
I  any  one  came.  Immediately  afterwards  Mrs.  Clive’s  maid 
I  came  into  the  room,  and  assisted  me  to  extinguish  the  tlames 
which  remained.  Shortly  afterwards  several  of  the  maids 
brought  water.  They  poured  some  over  my  mistress,  and  I 
said,  “  Don’t  pour  any  more.”  Mrs.  Clive  then  said,  “No;  do 
not  put  anv  more  on?’  Mr.  Clive  arrived  at  just  alaiut  this 
time,  and  f  then  left  the  room.  I  presume  the  fire  was  caused 
bv  a  spark  from  the  small  larch  wood  that  the  fire  was  made  «f. 
The  spark  would  have  to  pass  through  the  fire-guard  to  fall 
into  the  room.  I  was  not  called  into  the  library  again.  1  am 
quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Clive’s  bell  was  promptly  answered.  Mr. 
Clive  told  me  to  send  for  Dr.  Evans,  of  Kingstone,  immediately, 
and  I  did  so  before  Mrs.  Clive  was  brought  out  of  the  library. 
I  think  Mrs.  Clive  was  prevented  by  the  suifocating  effects  of 
the  smoke  and  flames  from  saying  anything  when  she  was 
burnt.  It  was  not  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half  from  the  time 
I  first  entered  the  library  until  the  flames  and  fire  were  quite 
extinguished. 

Thus  tragically  closed  a  life  notable  for  its  fortitude,  its 
beneficence,  and  its  unclouded  faith,  even  more  than  lor 
the  gifts  of  imagination  and  intellecttial  power,  which  were 
all  that  the  outer  world  knew  of  the  authoress  of  “Paul 
Ferroll.” 


NEEDLEWORK. 

The  idea  of  placing  Needlework  amongst  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  the  present  age,  when  costliness  is  the  standard  by 
which  the  merit  of  art-work  is  too  often  gauged,  will  strike 
some  people,  perhaps,  as  ridiculous.  To  show,  however, 
that  Needlework  has  a  claim  to  estimation  as  an  art  is  the 
aim  of  this  paper. 

Little,  if  £yiy,  interest  has  been  given  to  this  subject  of 
late  years,  although  all  other  classes  of  art-objects  have 
I  been  sought  alter  and  collected.  To  be  sure,  amateurs  are 
!  fond  of  iniduding  in  their  collections  fragments  of  ancient 
j  church  vestments  and  embroideries.  These  invariably 
;  command  a  respect,  and  it  would  never  do  to  pass  them 
;  by.  They  are  rather  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  amongst 
'  bric-a-brac  they  serve  as  curious  and  picturesejue  diversions 
from  the  more  solid  objects.  But  as  for  the  other  jiroduc- 
I  tions  of  the  needle,  scarcely  anything  is  known  or  cared 
I  about  them.  It  so  happens  that  heirlooms  preserved  at 
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country  seats  are  extant,  and  that  there  are  a  few  genuine  I  cuted  by  gentlewomen,  generally  in  imitation  of  Oriental 
and  Catholic  amateurs  who  have  collected  needlework  j  designs. 

(pecimens  other  than  the  ecclesiastical  relics  above  men-  i  In  describing  the  more  marked  specimens  of  the  collec- 
lioned.  Thus  an  energetic  committee  of  royal  and  noble  ,  tion  at  South  Kensington,  it  seems  useful  to  briefly  point 
ladies  found  works  of  the  needle  of  sutficient  number  and  |  out  the  peculiarity  ot  certain  stitches  ;  and  to  this  end  we 
variety  to  be  collected,  and  shown  at  the  South  Kensington  |  pro{)ose  to  dual  with  the  old  Latin-named  classitications. 
Museum,  and  to  be  further  dignifled  by  the  title  of  “  Spe-  The  “  opus  pluraarium  ”  was  the  term  given  to  feather- 

eial  Loan  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art  Needlework.”  stitch  work,  resembling  in  character  the  long  and  satin 

New  interest  will  surely  be  now  created  in  the  subject.  stitches  of  the  present  day.  According  to  the  late  Canon 

Certain  it  is,  that  visitors  to  this  E.\hibition  —  which  will  !  Rock,  a  learned  authority  upon  all  kinds  of  woven  and 

remain  open  for  a  month  or  so  longer  —  will  not  fail  to  be  i  embroidered  fabrics,  “  The  stitches  were  laid  down,  never 

struck  by  the  diversity  of  uses  to  which  the  needle  has  |  across,  but  longwise,  and  so  put  together  that  they  seemed 

been  put,  as  exemplified  by  the  many  case.^  lull  of  well-  I  to  overlap  one  another  like  the  feathers  in  the  plumage  of 
designed  and  harmoniously-colored  specimens.  There  are  j  the  bird.”  Work  done  alter  the  manner  of  Berlin  wool¬ 
works  which  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  antiquary,  the  I  work,  either  in  “  cross,"  “  cushion,”  ”  tent,”  or  such-like 
ecclesiastic,  the  historian,  the  artist,  the  humorist,  the  '  stitches,  was  called  “  opus  pulvinarium.”  Weaving  does 
working-man,  and  even  the  millionaire.  Others,  who  do  |  not  come  within  our  scope  ;  it  will  be  sufficient ,  therefore, 
not  come  under  any  of  these  categories,  will  look  at  what  |  to  dismiss  without  further  notice  its  imitation,  by  saying 
pleases  them ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  will  find  !  that  it  was  called  the  “  opus  pectineum,”  or  comb-work, 
something  to  tickle  their  fancies.  Without  offending  hot-  j  which  has  now  been  entirely  supplanted  by  machine  weav- 
headed  “  patriots,”  republicans,  and  supporters  of  the  pro-  !  ing.  The  “  opus  consutum  ”  included  all  kinds  of  “  cut,” 
letariat,  we  may  record  how  diligently  the  Princess  Chris-  |  or  applique  work.  Lately  there  has  been  a  mild  revival, 
tian  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  with  their  committee  called  “  sabrina,”  of  this  work.  But  sabrina,  or  rather  such 
of  ladies,  have  worked  for  the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of  specimens  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  be  a  work  without 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  formation  of  the  Needle-work  principle.  There  certainly  is  nothing  beyond  the  most 
Exhibition.  The  government  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  amateurish  sentiment  to  be  found  in  it,  and  none  of  the  vig- 
having  obtained  this  valuable  and  friendly  aid  in  promot-  orous  characteristics  of  cinque-cento  applique  work  are 
ing  art-education.  Loan  Exhibitions  like  the  present  one  traceable.  The  last  class  mentioned  by  Canon  Rock  is  the 
are,  from  many  considerations,  to  be  encouraged.  Thev  “  opus  Anglicum.”  This  is  found  solely  in  ecclesiastical 
are  the  means  of  bringing  together,  for  the  instruction  ani  embroideries  of  ancient  date,  and  examples  of  it  are  scarce, 
delect.ation  of  all  classes,  treasures  which  frequently  re-  Its  execution  entailed  much  careful  labor.  It  was  a 
main  hidden  in  lumber-rooms,  or  else  are  only  brought  out  !  “  chain-stitch,”  and  “  we  find  that  for  the  human  face  .... 
occasionally  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  favored  friends  of  I  the  first  stitches  were  begun  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek, 
the  possessor.  In  truth,  these  Exhibitions  unite  the  rich  i  and  worked  in  circular,  not  straight  lines,  into  which,  how- 
and  the  poor,  to  the  intellectual  and  commercial  benefit  of  i  ever,  after  the  further  side  had  been  made,  they  fell,  and 
the  community.  i  were  so  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  fleshes ;  in  some 

But  we  must  no  longer  delay  dealing  with  needlework.  |  instances  through  the  figures  —  draperies  and  all.”  A 
In  the  early  English  needlework,  or  embroidery,  a  certain  kind  of  relief,  or  modelling,  was  then  imparted  to  figures 
regularity  of  stitch  was  maintained.  There  were  no  cob-  done  in  this  manner,  by  pressing  “  with  a  little  thin  iron 
blings  or  untidy  finishings  off.  Work  undertaken  was  rod,  ending  in  a  small,  smooth  knob,  slightly  heated,”  the 
conscientiously  carried  out.  A  certain  style  of  stitch  centres  or  commencing  points  in  the  cheeks,  throat,  etc. 
would  be  adopted  for  a  piece  of  work,  and  it  was  adhered  to.  Besides  these  five  classes  of  stitches,  there  are  fine 
Mixtures  of  stitches,  when  necessary,  were  cautiously  used.  stitches,  which  are  classed,  as  “  point-lace  ”  stitches.  But 
Hence  it  is,  that  ecclesiastical  embroideries  on  vestments  of  lace  is  a  subject  to  be  treated  apart  from  needlework 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  can  almost  always  be  simple. 

cla«si/fed  according  to  the  style  of  stitch.  The  persons  who  Nearly  every  kind  of  embroidery  may  be  ranked  under 
wrought  them  were  devotees  to  their  occupation,  and  to  them  one  or  other  of  the  classes  above  named.  In  specimens  of 
time  was  no  object.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the  fif-  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  one  finds,  espe- 
teenth  century  a  degeneracy  in  work  commenced,  and  speci-  cially  in  Italian  coverlids,  curtains,  etc.,  a  picturesque  and 
mens  dating  I’roin  about  this  period  show  that  the  artistic  pli-  effective  element  introduced  by  means  of  floss  silk,  laid  and 
ersofthe  needle  did  not  despise  the  use  ofsubterfuges  in  cases  held  down  by  diapers,  or  crossing  of  ordinary  stitching, 
of  dilliculty.  Whereas  in  southern  countries  the  Renaissance  This  kind  of  work  possibly  was  suggested  by  the  “  couch- 
of  art  had  taken  place,  its  influence  had  not  penetrated  ing,”  or  treatments  of  the  golden  threads  or  “  passings,” 
England.  Thus  English  work  of  this  time  is  hybrid  in  in  church  vestments,  about  which  a  useful  book,  by  Miss 
character  and  poor  in  execution.  The  troublous  times  of  An.astasia  Dolby,  has  been  published, 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  evidently  intercepted  the  peaceful  i  The  employment  of  gold  threads  for  embroidery  forms  a 
progress  of  art;  but  when  comparative  calm  was  restored,  ‘  class  by  itself,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  classes  we 
a  kind  of  sampler-work  and  raised  or  stuffed  work  came  ^  have  enumerated.  Those  classes  may  be  taken  to  refer  to 
into  vogue,  more  hideous  than  can  be  imagined.  From  this  !  the  needlework  executed  in  fine  threads,  silks,  worsted, 
date  English  needlework  ran  riot ;  and  itls  absurd  forpeo-  I  etc.  Canon  Rock  completely  exhausts  the  subject  of  gold- 
pie  to  try  now  to  create  a  fictitious  admiration  for  the  bulky  '  work  in  connection  with  the  adornments  of  vestments.  Its 
and  awkward  scrawlings  of  crewel  or  worsted-work  over  '  use  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  Phrygians  were  noted  for 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  fall  into  rhaf>sodies.  I'hat  home-  I  their  skill  in  the  use  of  gold  for  the  ornamentation  of  gar- 
products  were  not  highly  valued,  is  patent  from  the  fact  that  ments  of  all  kinds.  On  panels  of  gold,  pictures  and  orna- 
the  houses  of  the  rich  were  bedecked,  by  preference,  with  i  ments  were  wrought  in  colored  silks.  These  panels  were 
rich  Oriental,  Italian,  and  French  works.  And  of  such  is  |  applied  to  the  robes  of  the  rich  and  to  the  vestments  of  the 
formed  the  largest  section  in  the  Exhibition.  Throughout  i  priests.  The  embroiderer  was  known  as  the  “  Phrygio,” 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  English  needle-  |  and  his  work  as  the  “  Phrygium.”  Canon  Rock  says  that 
work  became  worse  and  worse.  Ignorant,  grotesrjue,  and  |.  from  “  auriphrygium”  is  derived  our  own  word  “  orphrey.” 
certainly  amusing  renderings  of  mythologicafand  Scriptural  j  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mediieval  word 
events  were  worked  in  the  “  stuffed  ”  style  upon  work-  ”  orfrais,”  or  “  orfroy,”  has  a  different  etymology.  That 
boxes,  book-covers,  and  looking-glass  frames.  The  climax  comes  from  “  aurifriscium.”  The  “  aurifriscium  ”  was  the 
of  the  art  may  be  found  in  the  feeble  long-stitch  portraits,  goldeu  border,  or  fringe,  to  garments ;  and  Chaucer,  in  his 
in  floss  silk,  of  “  Lavinia  ”  and  “Amanda,”  and  in  the  I  “  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,”  when  describing  the  appearance 
clever  imiution  etchings  by  Miss  Linwood  ;  of  which,  how-  of  Gladnesse,  says, — 

ever,  the  less  said  the  better.  A  few  exceptions  to  the  “  Of  orfraies  fresh  was  her  garland, 

general  badness  of  style  existed  in  certain  quiltings  exe-  I  which  scene  have  a  thousand.” 
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“  Orfraig  ’’  surrounded  the  old  circular  ecclesiastical  vest¬ 
ments,  the  form  of  which,  at  a  later  date,  for  convenience 
to  the  wearer,  was  modilied  by  cutting  out  pieces  at  the 
sides.  The  gold  panel-pictures  which  adorn  the  back  and 
front  of  the  vestment  are  the  “  orphreys.”  In  some  cases 
these  panel-decorations  are  similar  both  in  style  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  border  or  “  orfrey.”  They  may  then  be 
termed  portions  of  the  orfrey.  Some  logomacbs  says  that 
these  words  (prphrey  and  orfrey)  are  the  same,  and  that  ‘ 
the  loose  manner  of  spelling  in  the  Middle  Ages  accounts 
for  the  substitution  of  the  “  ph  ”  for  the  “  f,”  and  vice  vema.  ' 
To  our  thinking,  however,  both  words,  orfrey.  aurifriticium, 
and  orphrey,  auriphrygium  are  distinct,  although  in  usage  ' 
they  appear  to  be  nearly  related.  Orfrey  signifies  a  gold 
fringe,  or  gold  border.  At  the  present  time  the  accepted 
technical  term  for  the  border  of  the  vestment  is  the 
“  orfrey  ;  ”  and  this  is  used  whether  the  border  be  of  gold  ' 
or  colored  silks.  Orphrey  applies  to  a  gold  panel  or  strip 
upon  which  a  picture  is  embroidered. 

To  come  now  to  the  Collection  itself :  the  arrangement 
should  be  regarded  as  more  popular  than  technical  or  i 
learned.  Ecclesiastical  vestments  form  a  large  and  inter-  ^ 
esting  class.  Specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  al¬ 
luded  to  are  included  in  it.  No.  5  is  a  red  velvet  covering 
or  facing  for  a  cloister-desk,  the  decoration  and  embroidery  j 
of  which  may  advantageously  be  studied.  The  subject-  ! 
embroideries  are  executed  by  sewing  fine  silken  threads 
over  the  gold  cords.  A  subdued,  sun-like  gorgeousness  is  , 
imparted  to  them.  The  main  portion  of  the  cover  is  simple 
velvet,  with  the  gold  thread  sewn,  to  form  a  bold  diapered 
ground.  This  specimen  is  indeed  a  splendid  work  of  art,  i 
complete  at  all  points,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  preserved.  It  possesses  an  \ 
historical  interest  as  well,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  , 
having  presented  it  to  the  Monastery  of  Juste,  whither  he 
retired,  to  devote  the  last  days  of  his  life  to  religious  medi-  | 
tations  and  exercises.  Sir  Piers  Mostyn  lends  No.  11,  : 
under  which  are  comprised  a  Chasuble,  Dalmatic,  and 
Tunicle  of  Italian  work.  The  orfreys  and  orphreyn  are  in 
magnificent  condition,  and  make  resplendent  grounds  for  ' 
figures  and  ornaments,  done  by  the  fine  silk-thread  sewing 
round  the  golden  cords,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  “  opus  | 
plumarium.”  The  gold  cords,  or  “  passings,”  exemplify  i 
various  rich  form  of  couching.  Canon  Hock  highly  es¬ 
teemed  these  three  vestments,  and  gave  them  exalted  rank 
amongst  works  of  their  class. 

The  English  specimens  contributed  from  Oscott  College 
by  Dr.  Northcote  have  a  picturesqueness  which  is  pleas¬ 
ing  after  the  sumptuous  Italian  and  German  vestments. 
But  a  good  deal  of  so-called  restoration  is  evident  in  these 
English  works,  and  is  to  be  regretted,  since  the  general 
sombre  and  rich  effect  is  marred  by  patches  of  rankly-col-  | 
ored  and  rather  coarsely- wrought  floss-silk  layings.  The 
finest  specimen  of  “  opus  Anglicum  ”  is  the  grand  cope 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Syon,  and  now  the  ' 
property  of  the  nation.  This,  although  in  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum,  has  not  been  placed  in  the  Loan  Collec¬ 
tion,  in  which  but  one  or  two  specimens  of  this  rare  class,  < 
“  opus  Anglicum,”  may  be  seen.  Of  this  work.  No.  3,  lent 
by  the  Manjuis  of  Bute,  has  been  capitally  preserved.  It  I 
is  dated  1369,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  orphrey  the  coat-of-  | 
arms  of  John  Grandison,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  emblazoned.  ; 
The  new  velvet  upon  which  the  work  is  mounted  as  a  back-  | 
ground  is,  however,  harsh  in  tone  for  so  ancient  and  faded  ' 
a  piece  of  work. 

The  second  class  is  devoted  to  work  which  has  a  histor-  , 
ical  interest.  The  melange  of  styles,  periods,  and  materi-  \ 
als  is  amusing,  and  brushes  up  one’s  history.  It  does  not, 
however,  afford  much  instruction  in  stitchery.  The  Pall 
(No.  53),  belonging  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  a  work  ; 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  best  piece  of  embroidery  ;  i 
although  the  student  of  history  will  find,  perhaps,  greater  ; 
interest  in  No.  51,  which  is  a  small  square  cut  out  of  the 
cushion  upon  which  Charlemagne  laid  the  finger  of  St.  ! 
Luke,  when  he  presented  that  precious  relic  to  the  Arch-  j 
bishop  Magnus  of  I.iens.  The  quaint  gold  dragons  suggest 
a  later  period  than  the  ninth  century,  and  the  sceptical  , 
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will  accept  the  romance  cum  grano  gaits.  If  the  work  be 
woven,  it  has  no  right  to  a  place  amongst  needlework.  Iq 
charity,  however,  and  in  consideration  of  the  excellent 
tradition  which  accompanies  the  small  specimen,  we  may 
presume  that  it  comes  under  the  class  of  “  opus  pectin- 
eum.” 

With  perfect  fairness  “  eighteen  pieces  of  Baby  Linen 
made  by  Princess  Elizabeth  for  Queen  Mary  ”  (No.  16)  — ’ 
or,  as  the  original  label  describes  them,  “  some  of  ye  child¬ 
bed  things,  made  when  Queen  Mary  was  thought  to  be 
with  child  ”  —  occupy  a  position  as  works  of  the  needle 
although  they  possess  no  merit  as  decorative  art-works. 
The  little  jackets  or  shirts,  shoes,  and  mittens,  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  affectionate  prescience  and  diligence  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  for  her  sister.  But  since  the  “little 
stranger  ”  never  appeared,  the  minute  garments  were  not 
used.  So  they  were  put  away,  and  have  been  preserved 
with  a  cap,  satin  shoes,  pouches,  etc.  (61  to  66),  at  Ash- 
ridge,  where  the  Princess  was  residing,  when  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  jealousy  Queen  Mary  dispatched  three  gallant 
commissioners  “  to  repair  to  Ashridge  and  bring  the  Ladv 
Elizabeth  to  court,  quick  or  dead.”  Hurried  off  in  thi'g 
manner,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  naturally  forgot  many  of  her 
belongings  ;  hence  these  relic  were  left  behind.  And  now, 
through  the  kindness  of  Countess  Brownlow,  they  have 
been  exhibited.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  his  praises  of 
the  needle,  records  of  Elizabeth  that,  — 

“  When  she  a  maide  had  many  troubles  past, 

From  jayle  to  jayle  by  Mary’s  angry  splcene. 

And  WooJstocke  and  the  Tower  in  prison  past. 

And  after  all  was  England’s  pecrlesse  Queen. 

Yet,  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went, 

She  made  the  Needle  her  companion  still, 

And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent 
As  many  living  yet  do  know  her  skill. 

Thus  she  was  still  a  captive,  or  else  crowned 
A  Needle  woman  Royal  and  Renowned.” 

This  account  of  Elizabeth  is  curiously  appropriate  to 
passages  in  latter  days  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  by  “  Elizabeth’s  angry  spleene,”  was  sent  from  “jayle 
to  jayle.”  But  Mary’s  work  was  of  an  ambitious  kind,  as 
the  dilapidated  evidences  (Nos.  54,  55,  and  56)  — a  chair, 
a  work-box,  and  a  basket  —  testify.  These  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Queen,  from 
Holyrood,  where,  during  her  imprisonment,  Mary  is  said 
to  have  been  “  sedulously  employed  with  her  needle  ;  and 
tradition  speaks  of  several  elegant  productions  of  her  in¬ 
dustry,”  not  to  mention  certain  little  tent-stitch  satires,  in 
one  of  which  her  Majesty  Queen  Pllizabeth  is  represented 
as  a  “  catte  ”  while  a  mouse  personates  her  powerless 
cousin,  Mary. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  handiwork  of  a  very  diflerent 
lady,  “  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding  and  conduct, 
proud,  furious,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ;  a  builder,  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  estates,  a  money-lender,  a  farmer,  and  a 
merchant  of  lead,  coals,  and  timber ;  ”  and  withal,  though 
not  so  chronicled,  a  clever  needlewoman.  We  mean  Bess 
of  Iliirdwicke.  In  the  collection  there  are  four  or  five 
pieces  of  careful  tent-stitch-work,  in  which  the  monogram 
‘  E.  S.”  (Elizabeth  Shrewsbury)  figures.  No.  69,  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Fall  of  Phaeton,  is  the  least  damaged  of  this 
great  lady’s  work.  One  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.’s 
many  shirts  is  lent  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  The  fine 
insertions  at  the  seams  of  pretty  point  stitches  do  not  offer 
suggestions  to  the  fashion-mongers,  of  the  present  day,  and 
we  nardly  fancy  that  a  revolution  in  modern  male  dress 
will  be  effected  for  the  sake  of  displaying  such  feminine 
frippery  in  underclothing.  Lord  Orford  lends  a  pourpoint 
in  linen,  ornamented  with  cords  and  knots,  and  a  slashed 
silk  waistcoat,  which  belonged  to  John  Carter,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth.  This  gentleman  was  twice  bailiff  of  that  town,  and 
was,  moreover,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromwell,  whose  Puri¬ 
tanism  and  ascetic  character  did  not  prevent  his  accepting 
invitations  to  fashionably-houred  dinner-parties,  at  least  so 
says  Yarmouth  tradition.  At  one  of  these,  for  which  the 
company  assembled  at  seven  o’clock,  Cromwell  and  Carter 
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inopportunely  began  to  talk  politics  ;  and  although  the  re-  | 
suit  of  their  conversation  was  the  determination  to  behead 
Charles,  still  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  this  impor¬ 
tant  decision  compensated  the  poor  guests  for  the  dreary 
time  they  had  to  wait.  It  was  not  until  11  p.  m.  that  din¬ 
ner  was  served,  and  then  probably  it  was  overcooked  or 
completely  spoiled.  A  memento  of  the  momentous  sequel 
of  the  anti-prandial  debate  and  determination  is  to  be  seen 
in  No.  82  —  the  star  from  the  mantle  which  Charles  wore 
on  the  scaffold.  To  his  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  Wood,  the  King  presented  this  star,  and  it  hangs 
on  a  screen  at  a  proper  distance  from  No.  94,  a  piece  of 
gayly-colored  patchwork,  executed  by  Anne,  wife  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Fleetwood,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Cromwell. 

Then  we  have  velvet  caparisons  for  the  royal  steed 
which  bore  King  James  1.  to  his  coronation,  work  done  by 
Catherine  of  Braganza  ;  the  pall  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  — 
a  large,  hideous,  circular  covering  of  black  velvet,  sprinkled 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Saint  Esprit ;  a  pair  of  gantst  tie 
ceremonie,  which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Kichelieu;  rich 
satin  and  chenille  embroideries,  wrought  for  the  walls  of 
Marie  Antoinette’s  boudoir ;  and  a  pair  of  silk  curtains 
(No.  509),  from  the  bed  of  George,  Lord  Orford,  of  whom 
it  is  chronicled  that  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline,  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  grandfather  to  the  young  lord,  stood  round 
him  while  the  ceremony  of  christening  was  performed,  he 
remaining  in  bed.  This  eccentricity  seems  to  have  been  a 
forecast  of  the  character  of  his  life.  His  Lordship  was  fond 
of  doing  odd  things,  and  amongst  others  he  used  to  drive 
four  stags  in  Hyde  Park  1 

We  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  describing 
a  few  of  the  works  notable  for  their  design  and  e.xecution. 
Oriental  embroideries,  “  fine  linen,”  Rhc^ian  and 

“  Turkey  cushions,  bossed  with  pearls  ; 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework,” 

large  flowing  arabesques,  done  in  floss  silk  by  Italians,  and 
quiltings,  form  the  remarkable  sections. 

The  various  uses  of  floss  silk,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
laid  after  the  mode  of  gold  couchings,  display  much  inge¬ 
nuity.  No.  380,  a  portiere,  or  coverlid  of  green  silk,  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  many  cunning  adaptations  of  cushion  and  tent 
stitches.  The  floss  silk  is  laid  by  plain  (juilting-stitch,  but 
with  such  devices,  that  on  a  first  glance  the  work  seems  to 
be  utterly  incomprehensible  and  marvellous.  Again,  No. 
374,  a  fine  quilt  —  said  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  since  it 
was  made  for  a  Bishop  of  Toledo —  is  wrought  in  nothing 
more  complex  than  long-stitch,  although  its  appearance 
indicates  a  species  of  intricate  chain-stitch.  This  quilt  has 
been  subjected,  in  certain  parts,  to  the  modelling  of  the 
smooth  round-headed  iron,  whereby  a  flavor  of  the  “  opus 
Anglicum  ”  is  imparted  to  the  work. 

We  have  not  referred  to  any  specimens  of  the  applique 
class,  or  “  opus  consutum,”  albeit  there  are  several  fine  and 
instructive  pieces  which  admirers  of  this  kind  of  simple 
and  effective  work  will  do  well  to  study.  They  will  find 
that  good  flowing  designs,  anil  a  careful  selection  of  mate¬ 
rials  which  harmonize  in  color  and  kind,  .should  be  the 
principal  considerations  in  doing  this  work.  Many  modern 
specimens  are  offensive,  because  the  “applications”  are 
patched  on  the  groundwork  without  thought.  The  whole 
presents  the  effect  of  d,abs  of  color  and  material,  having  no 
relation  one  to  the  other,  and  no  continuity  to  form  a  de¬ 
sign.  Nos.  445,  453,  454,  all  altar  frontals,  are  e.\amples 
of  fine  designs  and  good  workmanship.  Of  a  different  sec¬ 
tion  of  applique  is  464,  which  is  composed  of  linen  orna¬ 
ments,  l)eautifully  cut  and  outlined  in  silk,  applied  to  a 
silk  canvas  ground. 

English  quiltings  are  fairly  represented  by  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  noble  ladies,  who  some  150  years  ago  delighted  in 
rearing  silkworms,  and  themselves  employing  the  un¬ 
bleached  silk  for  embroidery  (see  Nos.  625  and  633).  By 
far  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  quilting  are  two  large  cov¬ 
erlids,  or  portieres  —  one  shown  by  Mr.  Montague  Guest 
(619),  and  one  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (619a).  They  are 
quiltings  executed  in  millions  of  red  and  yellow  silk- 
stitches  on  white  ground,  displaying  ornaments  and  figures 


in  outline  only.  Mr.  Guest’s  specimen  bears  the  arms  of 
Aragon  and  Leon  in  the  centre,  whilst  along  the  border 
are  representations  of  fetes,  hunting  parties,  a  concert,  and 
a  fleet.  The  harmony  of  effect  imparted  to  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  by  the  use  of  the  two  colors,  yellow  and  red,  is  most 
rich  and  admirable. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope’s  portiere  of  the  same  work  has  not 
been  so  fortunately  preserved  ;  the  colors  have  faded,  and 
parts  are  worn.  On  this  is  represented  the  storming  of 
Goa  by  the  Portuguese,  whose  broad-muzzled  culverins  are 
executing  havoc  in  the  Indian  fleet.  Aware  of  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  the  Kajah  —  distinguished  by  the  semicir¬ 
cular  cut  of  bis  skirt — may  be  descried  giving  instructions. 
Gathered  together  next  him  are  his  retinue  and  elephants. 
The  water-carrier,  or  hheestie,  is  preparing  for  an  emer¬ 
gency,  should  water  be  unprocurable  on  the  flight,  by  filling 
his  cart-tanks ;  while  the  Baugy-wallah  has  commenced  his 
departure,  laden  with  treasures.  Round  the  border  are 
various  Portuguese  nobles,  for  one  of  whom  it  is  probable 
that  the  quilt  was  executed  by  some  native  workman  at 
Goa. 

At  the  present  time,  although  sewing  machines  execute 
all  the  quiltings  required,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  produce  the  quality  of  work  which  the  two  quilts  above 
mentioned  possess,  ^e  evident  freedom  of  the  work,  and 
the  slight  irregularities  of  stitch,  produce  a  quality  not  to 
be  obtained  by  purely  mechanical  means.  And  these  re¬ 
marks  provoke  a  mention  of  the  very  clever  imitations  of 
satin-stitch  embroidery  produced  by  the  Jacquard  loom. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  imitation  lacks  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  hand-made  embroideries.  And  such 
must  be  the  case.  Mechanically-produced  articles  cannot 
possess  the  “spirituality,”  of  hand-work — if  the  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  allowed. 

For  perfection  of  workmanship  and  of  design,  so  far  as 
surface-decoration  is  concerned,  we  turn  to  the  Oriental 
satin-embroidered  hangings.  The  gorgeousness  of  these 
specimens  generally,  and  especially  of  those  lent  by  Lord 
I)e  L’Isle  and  Dudley  (609),  and  by  Countess  Brownlow 
(578,  594,  595,  598,  601),  is  most  satisfactory.  So,  also,  is 
the  Portuguese  white-satin  coverlid,  on  which  a  bold  flori¬ 
ated  pattern,  surrounding  the  circular  device  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  eagle,  is  worked  in  rich  gold  couchings  judiciously 
outlined  with  crimson  silk  thread.  The  velvet  embroider¬ 
ies  are  fine  works,  and  also  show  varieties  of  gold  coueh- 
ings.  E.xcellent  tambour-work  on  linen  (436,  437)  recalls 
the  designs  of  the  mosaic-work  on  the  Taj  at  Agra.  The 
couvrepied  (433)  is  a  coarse  piece  of  embroidery,  and  has 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  collection  except  for  its  curious 
figures,  and  a  kind  of  historical  character  given  to  it  by  the 
arms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  with  the  motto  on  the  border, 
“  Viva  Don  Carlos  III.  por  la  Gracia  de  Ds  Rey  de  Cas¬ 
tilla,  de  Leon,  de  Arragon,  de  las  dos  Sicilas,”  etc. 

In  fine  and  clever  stitchery  the  Persians  excel.  The 
style  of  work  in  the  four  pieces  numbered  346  is  unsur¬ 
passable  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  competent 
tent-stitcher  could  execute  with  ease  similar  work.  The 
general  tone  of  color  and  graceful  designs  of  these  clothes- 
napkins — for  such  is  the  use  made  of  them  by  ladies  of 
the  Harem  —  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  four  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  collection.  No.  555  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.  It  is  a  rich  yellow-satin  ground,  embroidered  with 
ornamental  patches  of  close  and  small  layings  of  blue  and 
red  floss  silks,  edged  with  similar  colored  cords.  Time 
has  given  to  this  specimen  a  delicate  and  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion.  At  first  sight,  one  thinks  the  patches  are  applied. 
They  are  not, however;  since  the  embroidery  passes  to  the 
back,  and  displays  fine  and  thorough  needlework. 

Of  a  simpler  style  of  work,  but  very  Oriental  in  charac¬ 
ter,  is  No.  324,  called,  we  suspect  erroneously,  a  “  Vene¬ 
tian  ”  fine  linen  table-cloth,  'the  ends  are  embroidered  in 
silk  of  delicate  hues,  which  harmonize  most  seductively. 
This  work,  “sans  envers,"  is  alike  on  both  sides.  The 
stitching  “au  passe  ”  is  arranged  in  horizontal  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines,  which  gives  a  pleasing  vivacity  to  the  general 
design.  Red-silk  embroidery  on  linen,  cut  and  drawn,  is 
well  represented,  and  should  inspire  dainty  needleworkers. 
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It  is  impossible  to  continue  these  jottings  without  consider-  | 
ably  overlapping  the  necessary  limits  of  this  paper,  a  temp¬ 
tation  which  the  charming  inexhaustibility  of  cunning  art 
and  work  to  be  discovered  in  the  collection  renders  hard 
to  resist.  Still  these  brief  notes  may,  we  hope,  increase  the 
interest  in  art  needlework. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  many  institutions 
in  various  stages  of  existence  are  established  in  London  for  ' 
promoting  the  practice  of  the  art.  It  will  be  greatly  to  I 
their  advantage  if  their  promoters  and  supporters  will  give 
a  little  serious  attention  to  the  fine  collection  of  needlework  ' 
which  we  have  somewhat  hastily  discussed.  i 

Very  many  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  if  those  who  ' 
TO  to  study  will  thoroughly  convince  themselves  that  they  ' 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  art,  and  commence  their  in-  > 
vestigations  entirely  de  novo.  It  is  foolish  for  the  fluent  ' 
talker,  who  imagines  himself  to  be  a  connoisseur,  but  who 
is  really  an  airy  empiric,  to  give  utterance  to  meaningless 
criticisms,  by  way  of  impressing  his  misguided  friends  with 
the  profundity  of  his  art-knowledge,  ihe  twaddle  which 
flows  with  facility  from  such  an  one  is  at  once  wearying 
and  aggravating.  He  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  his  brain  | 
a  muddle  of  technicalities  which  flavor  his  talk  ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  progress  of  the  would- 
be  art-student  than  the  vacuous  talk  of  quad  professors, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  the  ladder  of  humbug,  have  attained  a 
false  eminence  amongst  the  dilettanti  in  art  matters. 
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“  Supposing  you  were  in  an  invested  town,  threatened 
vith  starvation,  how  would  you  supply  j  ourself  with  pro¬ 
visions  ?  ”  asked  the  examiners  at  firienne  of  a  young 
student.  “  From  the  enemy,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  The 
embryo  Emperor  was  thought  to  have  said  a  good  thing  ; 
but  the  happy  hit  might  have  been  due  to  ready  recollec¬ 
tion  rather  than  ready  wit,  lor  it  is  upon  record  that  one 
of  SuvoroPs  sergeants  was  promoted  for  giving  exactly  the 
same  answer  to  the  same  question,  propounded  by  his  rough 
chief.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  no  doubt  believed  he  was  acting 
very  originally  when,  disgusted  with  the  bad  riding  of  an 
officer  at  a  review,  he  commanded  the  maladroit  man  to  , 
resign  his  commission  and  retire  to  his  estate  ;  and,  being  i 
told  be  had  no  estate  to  retire  to,  replied,  “  Give  him  one,  | 
then  I  ”  The  eccentric  Czar  would  have  been  surprised  ; 
to  learn  that  his  novel  mode  of  enforcing  sentence  had  b«!en  ' 
anticipated  by  a  player.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  hero  of  the  I 
“  Dunciad,”  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  a  stage-message,  ' 
acquitted  himself  so  awkwardly  that  he  marred  one  of  i 
Betterton’s  best  scenes.  As  soon  as  he  passed  the  wings,  : 
the  irate  actor  ordered  the  prompter  to  “  forfeit  ”  Master 
Colley.  “  It  can’t  be  done,”  said  that  useful  official ;  “he  ' 
has  no  salary.”  “  No  salary  !  ”  echoed  Betterton  :  “  put 
him  down  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  forfeit  him  five.”  i 

Mrs.  Salusbury,  the  mother  of  Johnson’s  lovely,  lively 
Hetty  Tlirale,  was  fond  of  relating  an  episode  in  Ix>rd 
Harry  Pawlett’s  courtship  of  a  lady  friend  of  hers.  The  I 
lady  in  question  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  possess  a  ' 
couple  of  monkeys  of  a  particular  species.  Anxious  to  I 
gratify  her  whim.  Lord  Harry  —  a  bad  scribe,  with  loose 
notions  of  spelling — wrote  off  to  a  friend  in  the  East  ; 
Indies,  entreating  him  to  procure  the  pair  of  monkeys,  and  | 
send  them  home  immediately.  Unfortunately,  he  chose 
to  spell  two,  t-o-o,  and  to  write  it  in  characters  all  of  one 
height.  The  receiver  of  the  order  read  it  1 00,  and,  to  ' 
Ixird  Harry’s  dismay,  notified  the  shipment  of  fifty  mon¬ 
keys  of  the  re<]uir^  description,  to  be  followed  by  the 
other  half-hundred  as  speedily  as  {wssible.  The  obliging 
lover  may  have  victimized  himself  in  this  way ;  Mrs.  Sal¬ 
usbury  vouched  for  the  fact,  and  we  have  no  right  to  set 
her  down  as  a  tarradiddler  ;  but  it  is  odd  that  a  good 
century  liefore,  Sir  Edward  Verney  should  write  to  his 
son,  “  To  reipiite  your  news  of  your  fish,  I  will  tell  as 
good  a  tale  from  hence,  and  as  true.  A  merchant  of 
London,  that  writ  to  a  factor  of  his  beyond  sea,  desired  him. 


by  the  next  ship,  to  send  him  2  or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the 
r,  and  then  it  was  2  o  3  apes.  The  factor  sent  him  four- 
score,  and  says  he  shall  have  the  rest  by  the  next  ship  ; 
conceiving  the  merchant  had  sent  for  two  hundred  and 
three  apes.  If  yourself  or  friends  will  buy  any  to  breed  on 
you  could  never  have  such  a  chance  as  now  I  ” 

Sir  William  Drummond,  finding  himself  outside  a  tavern 
where  the  sons  of  song  were  wont  to  meet,  to  enjoy  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sack,  peeped  throu<'h  the 
window,  to  see  if  any  roysterer’s  were  taking  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  Caught  in  the  act  by  them,  he  was  willy-nilly  dragged 
into  the  house  to  make  merry  with  Ben  Jonson,  MidTael 
Drayton,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  Sir  William  Alexander. 
When  the  hour  of  reckoning  came,  they  fell  to  rhyming 
over  it,  and  Drummond’s  lines  were  unanimously  voted  the 
best ;  a  decision  saying  little  for  the  impromptu  skill  of  the 
rest  of  the  jovial  party,  since  it  would  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
quired  much  genius  to  equal  such  a  verse  as,  — 

I,  Bo-j)ecp, 

See  you  four  sheep. 

And  each  of  you  his  fleece ; 

The  reckoning  is  five  shilling, 

If  each  of  you  be  willing. 

It’s  lifteen  pence  apiece. 

The  anecdote  would  not  be  worth  telling,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  Allan  Cunningham  tells  a  story  of  Robert 
Burns  bearing  a  wonderful  likeness  to  it.  Strolling,  one 
fair-day,  about  the  streets  of  a  Cumberland  town.  Burns 
got  separated  from  his  friends.  Thinking  to  find  them  in  a 
I  certain  tavern,  be  bent  his  steps  thither,  and  not  doubting 
his  lost  cronies  were  somewhere  about,  popped  his  head 
into  room  afler  room  ;  as  he  was  closing  the  door  of  the 
last,  one  of  its  three  occupants  shouted,  “  Come  in,  Johnny 
Peep  !  ”  The  sociable  bard,  thus  challenged,  accepted 
the  invitation,  set  himself  down,  and  was  soon  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  new  acquaintances.  After  enjoying 
I  themselves  for  some  hours,  somebody  proposed  that  a  verse 
should  be  written  by  each,  and  put,  with  half  a  crown, 
under  the  candlestick  —  the  best  poet  to  take  back  his 
money,  and  leave  his  unsuccessful  competitors  to  pay  the 
score  between  them.  Burns  won,  with,  — 

Here  am  I,  Johnny  Peep’ ; 

I  saw  three  sheep, 

And  these  three  sheep  saw  me. 

Half  a  crown  apiece 
Will  pay  for  their  fleece. 

And  so  Johnny  Peep  goes  free. 

An  effusion  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  Cumberland  boys  so 
mightily,  that  they  insisted  upon  knowing  their  guest’s 
name ;  and  when  they  did  know  it,  would  not  allow  him  to 
part  company  till  the  small  hours  brought  daylight  with 
them.  We  can  readily  credit  such  a  thing  happening  to 
Burns  ;  but  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Drummond  story, 
his  improvising  a  verse  so  suspiciously  like  an  adaptation 
of  Drummond’s  impromptu,  was,  as  an  old  story  has  it, 
“  a  coincidence  queer.” 

Hogarth  tried  often,  and  tried  hard,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
persuade  Fielding  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  It  might  he  sup¬ 
posed  the  great  artist  would  not  have  found  it  too  ililhcult 
a  task  to  limn  his  friend’s  face  from  memory  ;  but,  for  once, 
the  painter’s  skill  failed  him,  he  could  not  reproiluce  the 
familiar  features.  Lamenting  his  non-success  to  Garrick, 
the  mobile-faced  actor  suddenly  asked,  “Is  that  like?” 
and  the  astonished  Hogarth  saw  the  novelist  before  him, 
and  seizing  his  pencil,  drew  Fielding’s  portrait  for  jioster- 
ity.  What  Hogarth  anil  Garrick  did  between  them .  for 
Fielding,  Coulon  and  Gros  accomplished  for  a  French 
minister.  Coulon,  doctor  and  jester  to  Louis  XVlll.,  was 
famous  for  his  powers  of  mimicry,  and  one  day,  when  Gros 
complained  there  was  not  a  portrait  that  did  justice  to 
Villcle,  answered,  “  No;  none  show  the  profound  nobility 
of  his  character,  and  his  evanescent  expression;”  and  while 
he  spoke,  the  words  seemed  to  come  from  Villele  himself. 
Gros  then  and  there  sketched  Coulon’s  transformed  face, 
and  from  it  produced  the  best  portrait  known  of  the  lost 
statesman. 
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Art  has  its  parallel  stories  of  a  more  tragic  nature.  In 
the 

Chapel  pruiul 

Wliere  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncuthiied  lie, 

Each  barun,  fur  a  sahio  shroud, 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 


bury.  He  escaped  the  gallows  by  bribing  the  judge,  only 
to  break  his  neck  in  the  hunting-held  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  at  a  place  still  known  as  Darrell’s  Stile.  Aubrey 
places  Littlecote  in  Wiltshire,  makes  the  unhappy  mother 
the  waiting-maid  of  Darrell’s  wife,  and  concludes  his  nar¬ 
ration  thus  :  “  This  horrid  action  did  much  run  in  her 


stands  an  exquisite  example  of  Goihic  tracery-work,  known 
as  the  Apprentice’s  1‘illar,  neighbored  by  corbels  carved 
with  grim,  grotesque  human  faces.  How  it  came  by  its 
name  may  best  be  told  as  the  old  dame  who  acted  as 
cicerone  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  used  to 
tell  it. 

“There  ye  see  it,  gentlemen,  with  the  lace-bands  wind¬ 
ing  sae  beautifully  roond  aboot  it.  The  maister  had  gane 
awa  to  Rome  to  get  a  plan  for  it,  and  while  he  was  awa, 
his  ’prentice  made  a  plan  himsel,  and  finished  it.  And 
when  the  maister  cam  back  and  fund  the  pillar  tinished,  he 
was  sac  enraged  that  he  took  a  hammer  and  killed  the 
’prentice.  There  you  see  the  ’prentice’s  face  —  up  there 
in  ae  corner  wi’  a  red  gash  in  the  brow,  and  ids  mother 
greetin’  for  him  in  the  corner  opposite.  And  there,  in 
another  corner,  is  the  maister,  as  he  lookit  just  before  he 
was  hanged  ;  it’s  him  wi’  a  kind  o’  ruff"  roond  his  face.” 

In  the  same  century  that  the  Prince  of  Orkney  founded  the 
chapel  at  Roslin,  the  good  fieople  of  Stendal  employed  an 
architect  of  repute  to  build  them  one  new  gate,  and  in¬ 
trusted  the  erection  of  a  second  to  his  principal  pupil. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  aspiring  youth  proved  the  better 
cradsman,  and  paid  the  same  penalty ;  the  spot  whereon 
he  fell  beneath  his  master’s  hammer  being  marked  to  this 
day  by  a  stone  commemorating  the  event ;  and  the  story 
oes  that  yet,  upon  moonlight  nights,  the  gho.st  of  the  mur- 
ered  youth  may  be  seen  contemplating  the  work  that 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  end,  while  a  weird  skeleton 
beats  with  a  hammer  at  the  stone  he  wrought  into  beauty. 

Another  stone,  at  Grossmbringen,  close  by  Stendal,  tells 
where  an  assistant  bell-caster  was  stabbed  by  his  master 
because  he  succeeded  in  casting  a  bell,  after  the  latter  had 
failed  in  the  attempt.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Rouen  that  the 
two  rose-windows  of  its  cathedral  were  the  work  of  the 
master-architect  and  his  pupil,  who  strove  which  of  the  two 
should  produce  the  finer  window.  Again  the  man  beat 
the  master,  and  again  the  master  murdered  the  man  in 
revenge  for  his  triumph.  The  tran.sept  window  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  was  the  product  of  a  similar  contest,  but  in  this 
instance  the  defeated  artist  killed  himself  instead  of  his 
successful  rival. 

Scott’s  ballad  of  “  Wild  Darrell  ”  was  founded  upon  a 
story,  first  told  by  Aubrey,  but  for  which  the  jwet  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Lord  Webb  Seymour.  An  old  midwife  sitting 
over  her  fire  one  dark  November  night  was  roused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door.  U|)on  opening  it  she  saw  a 
horseman,  who  told  her  her  services  were  required  by  a 
lady  of  rank,  and  would  be  paid  for  hand.somely  ;  but  as 
there  were  family  reasons  why  the  affair  should  be  kept 
secret,  she  must  submit  to  be  conducted  to  her  patient 
blindfolded.  She  agreed,  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  ban¬ 
daged,  and  took  her  place  on  the  pillion.  After  a  journey 
of  many  miles,  her  conductor  stopped,  led  her  into  a  house, 
and  removed  the  bandage.  The  midwife  found  herself  in 
a  handsome  bedchamber,  and  in  presence  of  a  lady  and 
a  ferocious-looking  man.  A  boy  was  born.  Snatching  it 
from  the  woman's  arms,  the  man  threw  the  babe  on  the 
blazing  fire;  it  rolled  upon  the  hearth.  Spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  horrified  midwife,  and  the  piteous  prayers 
of  the  poor  mother,  the  ruflian  thrust  the  child  under  the 
grate,  and  raked  the  hot  coals  over  it.  The  innocent  ac¬ 
complice  was  then  ordered  to  return  whence  she  came,  as 
•he  came  ;  the  man  who  had  brought  her  seeing  her  home 
again,  and  paying  her  for  her  pains. 

The  woman  lost  no  time  in  letting  a  maaistrate  know 
what  she  had  seen  that  November  night.  She  had  been 
•harp  enough  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  l>edcurtain,  and 
sew  It  in  again,  and  to  count  the  steps  of  the  long  staircase 
We  had  ascended  and  descended.  By  these  means  the  scene 
w  the  infanticide  was  identified,  and  the  murderer  Darrell, 
Lord  of  Littlecote  House,  Berkshire,  was  tried  at  jSalis- 


(the  midwife’s)  mind,  and  she  had  a  desire  to  discover  it, 
but  knew  not  where  ’twas.  She  considered  with  herself 
the  time  that  she  was  riding,  and  how  many  miles  she 
might  have  ridden  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it 
must  be  some  great  person’s  house,  for  the  room  was  twelve 
feet  high.  She  went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  search 
was  made  —  the  very  chamlier  found.  The  knight  was 
brought  to  his  trial;  and,  to  be  short,  this  judge  had  this 
noble  house,  park,  and  manor,  and  (I  think)  more,  for  a 
bribe  to  save  his  life.  Sir  ,Iohn  Popham  gave  sentence 
according  to  law,  but  being  a  great  person  and  a  favorite, 
he  procured  a  nolle  proseijui.” 

In  Sir  Walter’s  ballad  the  midwife  becomes  a  friar  of 
orders  gray,  comjielled  to  shrive  as  a  dying  woman 

A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm  ; 

and  when 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  friar  is  gone, 

Blindfolded  as  he  came  — 

Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecote  Hall 
Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  make  Darrell  worse  than  he  was,  by 
laying  a  second  murder  at  his  door,  merely  to  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  nauie  to  a  Scotch  tale  of  murder  that 
might  have  been  an  adaptation  of  the  Berkshire  tragedy. 

Somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  an 
Edinburgh  clergyman  was  called  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  wanted  to  pray  with  a  person 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  good  man  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons  without  hesitation,  but  wished  he  had  not  done  so, 
when,  upon  his  sedan-chair  reaching  an  out-of-the-way  part 
of  the  city,  its  bearers  insisted  upon  his  being  blindfolded, 
and  cut  his  protestations  short  by  threatening  to  blow  out 
his  brains  if  he  refused  to  do  their  bidding.  Like  the  sen¬ 
sible  man  he  was,  he  submitted  without  further  parley,  and 
the  sedan  moved  on  again.  By  and  by,  he  felt  he  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  up-stairs ;  the  chair  stopped,  the  clergyman 
was  handed  out,  his  eyes  uncovered,  and  his  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  a  young  and  lieautiful  lady  lying  in  bed  with  an 
infant  by  her  side.  Not  seeing  any  signs  of  dying  about 
her,  he  ventured  to  say  so,  but  was  commanded  to  lose  no 
time  in  offering  up  such  pravers  as  were  fitting  for  a  per¬ 
son  at  the  last  extremity,  having  done  his  office,  he  was 
put  into  the  chair  and  taken  down-stairs,  a  pistol-shot 
startling  his  ears  on  the  way.  He  soon  found  himself  safe 
at  home,  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  his  ears  still 
ringing  with  the  warning  he  had  received,  that  if  he  said 
one  word  about  the  transaction,  his  life  would  pay  for  the 
indiscretion.  At  last  he  fell  off  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened 
by  a  servant  with  the  news,  that  a  certain  great  house  in 
the  Canongate  had  been  burned  down,  and  the  daughter  of 
its  owner  perished  in  the  flames.  The  clergyman  had 
been  long  dead,  when  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  very  same 
spot,  and  there,  amid  the  flames,  was  seen  a  beautiful 
woman,  in  an  extraordinarily  rich  nightdress  of  the  fashion 
of  half  a  century  before.  While  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  in  wonder,  the  apparition  cried,  “  Anes  burned, 
twice  burned;  the  third  time  I’ll  scare  you  all!”  The 
midwife  of  the  Littlecote  legend  and  the  divine  of  the 
Kdinburgli  one  were  more  fortunate  than  the  Irish  doctor 
living  at  Rome  in  174:i ;  this  gentleman,  according  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  being  taken  blindfolded  to  a  house,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  open  the  veins  of  a  young  lady  who  had  loved 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

In  the  year  1400,  Glnevra  de  Amiera,  a  Florentine 
beauty,  married,  under  parental  pressure,  a  man  who  had 
failed  to  win  her  heart,  that  she  had  given  to  Antonio 
Rondinelli.  Soon  afterwards,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Florence ;  Ginevra  fell  ill,  apparently  succumbed  to  the 
malady,  and  being  pronounced  dead,  was  the  same  day 
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consigned  to  the  family  tomb.  Some  one,  however,  had 
blundered  in  the  matter,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  entombed  bride  woke  out  of  her  trance,  and  badly  as 
her  living  relatives  had  behaved,  found  her  dead  ones  still 
less  to  her  liking,  and  lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  silent 
company,  upon  whose  quietude  she  had  unwittingly  in¬ 
truded.  Speeding  through  the  sleep-wrapped  streets  as 
swiftly  as  her  clinging  cerements  allowed,  Ginevra  sought 
the  home  from  which'she  had  so  lately  been  borne.  Roused 
from  his  slumbers  by  a  knoc'king  at  the  door,  the  disconso¬ 
late  widower  of  a  day  cautiously  opened  an  upper  window, 
and  seeing  a  shrouded  figure  waiting  below,  in  whose  up¬ 
turned  face  he  recognized  the  lineaments  of  the  dear  de¬ 
parted,  he  cried,  “  Go  in  peace,  blessed  spirit,”  and  shut 
the  window  precipitately.  With  sinking  heart  and  slack¬ 
ened  step,  the  repulsed  wife  made  her  way  to  her  father’s 
door,  to  receive  the  like  benison  from  her  dismayed  parent. 
Then  she  crawled  on  to  an  uncle's,  where  the  door  was  in¬ 
deed  opened,  but  only  to  be  slammed  in  her  face  by  the 
frightened  man,  who,  in  his  hurry,  forgot  even  to  bless  his 
ghostly  caller.  The  cool  night  air,  penetrating  the  undress 
of  the  hapless  wanderer,  made  her  tremble  and  shiver,  as 
she  thought  she  had  waked  to  life  only  to  die  again  in  the 
cruel  streets.  “  Ah  1  ”  she  sighed,  “  Antonio  would  not 
have  proved  so  unkind.”  This  thought  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  it  was  her  duty  to  test  his  love  and  courage :  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  die  if  he  proved  like  the  rest. 
The  way  was  long,  but  hope  renerved  her  limbs,  and  soon 
Ginevra  was  knocking  timidly  at  Rondinelli’s  door.  He 
opened  it  himself,  and  although  startled  by  the  ghastly 
vision,  calmly  inquired  what  the  spirit  wanted  with  him. 
Throwing  her  shroud  away  from  her  face,  Ginevra  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  am  no  spirit,  Antonio ;  I  am  that  Ginevra 
you  once  loved,  who  was  buried  yesterday  —  buried  alive !  ” 
and  fell  senseless  into  the  welcoming  arms  of  her  aston¬ 
ished  lover,  whose  cries  for  help  soon  brought  down  his 
sympathizing  family  to  hear  the  wondrous  story,  and  bear 
its  heroine  to  bed,  to  be  tenderly  tended  until  she  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock,  and  was  as  beautiful  as  ever  again. 
Then  came  the  difficulty.  Was  Ginevra  to  return  to  the 
man  who  bad  buried  her,  and  shut  his  doots  against  her,  or 
give  herself  to  the  man  who  had  saved  her  from  a  second 
death  V  With  such  powerful  special  pleaders  as  love  and 
gratitude  on  his  side,  of  course  Rondinelli  won  the  day, 
and  a  private  marriage  made  the  lovers  amends  for  pre¬ 
vious  disappointment.  They,  however,  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  in  hiding,  but  the  very  first  Sunday  after  they 
became  man  and  wife,  appeared  in  public  together  at  the 
cathedral,  to  the  confusion  and  wonder  of  Ginevra’s  friends. 
An  explanation  ensued,  which  satisfied  everybody  except 
the  lady’s  first  husband,  who  insisted  that  nothing  but  her 
dying  in  genuine  earnest  could  dissolve  the  original  matri¬ 
monial  bond.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  bishop,  who. 
having  no  precedent  to  curb  his  decision,  rose  superior  to 
technicalities,  and  declared  that  the  first  husband  had  for¬ 
feited  all  right  to  Ginevra,  and  must  pay  over  to  Rondi- 
nelli  the  dowry  he  had  received  with  her :  a  decree  at 
which  we  may  be  sure  all  true  lovers  in  fair  Florence 
heartily  rejoiced. 

This  Italian  romance  of  real  life  has  its  counterpart  in 
a  French  cause  ce/efire,  but  the  Gallic  version  unfortunately 
lacks  names  and  dates ;  it  differs,  too,  considerably  in 
matters  of  detail ;  instead  of  the  lady  being  a  supposed 
victim  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  older  story  secured  her 
hasty  interment,  she  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  grief  at 
being  wedded  against  her  inclination ;  instead  of  coming 
to  life  of  her  own  accord,  and  seeking  her  lover  as  a  last 
resource,  the  French  heroine  was  taken  out  of  her  grave 
by  her  lover,  who  suspected  she  was  not  really  dead,  and 
resuscitated  by  his  exertions,  to  flee  with  him  to  England. 
After  living  happily  togetW  there  for  ten  years,  the 
strangely  united  couple  ventured  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
first  husband  accidentally  meeting  the  lady,  was  struck  by 
her  resemblance  to  his  dead  wife,  found  out  her  abode,  and 
finally  claimed  her  for  his  own.  When  the  case  came  for 
trial,  the  second  husband  did  not  dispute  the  fact  of  iden¬ 
tity,  but  pleaded  that  his  rival  had  renounced  all  claim  to 


j  the  lady  by  ordering  her  to  be  buried,  without  first  makin® 

I  sure  she  was  dead,  and  that  she  would  have  been  dead  and 
j  rotting  in  her  grave  if  he  had  not  rescued  her.  The  court 
1  was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding  the  knotty  point,  for 
;  seeing  that  it  was  likely  to  pronounce  against  them,  the 
i  fond  pair  quietly  slipped  out  of  France,  and  found  refuse 
j  in  “  a  foreign  clime,  where  their  love  continued  sacred  and 
I  entire,  till  death  conveyed  them  to  those  happy  regions 
’  where  love  knows  no  end,  and  is  confined  within  no  limits.” 

I  Of  dead-alive  ladies  brought  to  consciousness  by  sacrile- 
j  gious  robber.s,  covetous  of  the  rings  upon  their  cold  fingers, 

I  no  less  than  seven  stories,  differing  but  slightly  from  each 
i  other,  have  been  preserved  ;  in  one,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Halifax ;  in  another,  in  Gloucestershire ;  in  a  third,  in 
Somersetshire  ;  in  the  fourth,  in  Drogheda ;  the  romainintr 
three  being  appropriated  by  as  many  towns  in  Germany, 
Ring-stories  have  a  knack  of  running  in  one  groove. 

I  Herodotus  tells  us  how  Amasis  advised  Polycrates,  as  a 
I  charm  against  misfortune,  to  throw  away  some  gem  he  es- 
;  pecially  valued  ;  how,  taking  the  advice,  Polycrates  went 
seaward  in  a  boat,  and  cast  his  favorite  ring  into  the  ocean ; 
and  how,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fisherman  caught  a 
\  large  fish  so  extraordinarily  fine,  that  be  thought  it  fit 
only  for  the  royal  table,  and  accordingly  presented  it  to 
!  the  fortunate  monarch,  who  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  for 
supper;  and  lo !  when  the  fish  was  opened,  the  surprised 
,  cook’s  astonished  eye  beheld  his  master’s  cast-away  ring ; 

much  to  that  master’s  delight,  but  his  adviser’s  dismay;  for 
1  when  Amasis  heard  of  the  wonderful  event,  he  iramedi- 
I  ately  dispatched  a  herald  to  break  his  contract  of  friend- 
;  ship  with  Polycrates,  feeling  confident  the  latter  would 
j  come  to  an  ill  end,  “  as  he  prospered  in  everything,  even 
I  finding  what  he  had  throVn  away.”  The  city  of  Glasgow 
I  owes  the  ring-holding  salmon  figuring  in  its  armorial  bear- 
1  ings  to  a  legend  concerning  its  patron  saint,  Kentigern, 

1  thus  told  in  the  “  Acta  Sanctorum  “  A  queen  who  formed 
an  improper  attachment  to  a  handsome  soldier,  put  u[)on 
his  finger  a  precious  ring  which  her  own  lord  had  conferred 
upon  her.  The  king,  made  aware  of  the  fact,  but  dissem- 
,  bling  his  anger,  took  an  opportunity,  in  hunting,  while  the 
;  soldier  lay  asleep  beside  the  Clyde,  to  snatch  off  the  ring, 
and  throw  it  into  the  river.  'Then  returning  home  along 
with  the  soldier,  he  demanded  of  the  queen  the  ring  he 
had  given  her.  She  sent  secretly  to  the  soldier  for  the 
[  ring,  which  could  not  be  restored.  In  great  terror,  she 
I  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
'  holy  Kentigern.  He,  who  knew  of  the  affair  before  being 
I  informed  of  it,  went  to  the  river  Clyde,  and  having  caught 
i  a  salmon,  took  from  the  stomach  the  missing  ring,  which 
he  sent  to  the  queen.  She  joyfully  went  with  it  to  the 
I  king,  who,  thinking  he  had  wronged  her,  swore  he  would 
be  revenged  upon  her  accusers ;  but  she,  affecting  a  for- 
;  giving  temper,  besought  him  to  pardon  them  as  she  had 
I  done.  At  the  same  time,  she  confessed  her  error  to  Ken- 
I  tigern,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  be  more  careful  of  hcrcon- 
j  duct  in  future.”  In  1569,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of 
I  Newcastle,  named  Anderson,  handling  his  ring  as  he  leaned 
1  over  the  bridge,  dropped  it  into  the  Tyne.  Some  time 
j  after,  his  servant  bought  a  salmon  in  the  market,  in  whose 
I  stomach  the  lost  ring  was  found  :  its  value  enhanced  by 
the  strange  recovery,  the  ring  became  an  heirloom,  and 
I  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  alderman’s  descendants 
some  forty  years  ago.  A  similar  accident,  ending  in  a 
similar  way,  is  recorded  to  have  happened  to  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine. 

Monk  Gerbert,  who  wore  the  tiara  as  Sylvester  II.,  a 
man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  —  thanks  to  the  devil’s  as¬ 
sistance —  he  never  left  anything  unexecuted  which  he 
ever  conceived,  anticipating  Roger  Bacon,  made  a  brazen 
head  capable  of  answering  like  an  oracle.  From  this  crea¬ 
ture  of  his  own,  Gerbert  learned  he  would  not  die  until  he 
had  performed  mass  in  Jerusalem.  lie  thereupon  deter¬ 
mined  to  live  forever  by  taking  gcKxl  care  never  to  go  near 
the  holy  city.  Like  all  dealers  with  the  Evil  One,  he  was 
destined  to  be  cheated.  Performing  mass  one  day  in 
Rome,  Sylvester  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  upon 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  officiated. 
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heard,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was  popularly  called  Jerusalem  ; 
then  he  knew  his  end  was  at  hand ;  and  it  was  not  lon^ 
before  it  came.  Nearly  five  hundred  years  after  this  event 
happened.  Master  Robert  Fabian,  who  must  not  be  sus-  ' 
peeted  of  inventing  history,  seeing,  as  sheriff  and  alder¬ 
man,  he  was  wont  to  pillory  public  liars,  wrote  of  Henry 
IV.  “  After  the  feast  of  Christmas,  while  he  was  making  ‘ 
his  prayers  at  St.  Edward’s  shrine,  he  became  so  sick,  that  ' 
jueh  as  were  about  him  feared  that  he  would  have  died 
riffht  there ;  wherefore  they,  lor  his  comfort,  bare  him  into  > 
the  abbot’s  place,  and  lodged  him  in  a  chamber;  and  there, 
upon  a  pallet,  laid  him  before  the  fire,  where  he  lay  in  ' 
great  agony  a  certain  time.  .\t  length,  when  he  was  come 
to  himself,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  freyned  [asked]  i 
of  such  as  were  there  about  him  what  place  that  was;  the  | 
which  shewed  to  him  that  it  belonged  unto  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster;  and  for  he  felt  himself  so  sick,  he  com¬ 
manded  to  ask  if  that  chamber  had  any  special  name. 
Whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  named  Jerusalem. 
Then  said  the  king,  *  Laud  be  to  the  Father  of  Heaven, 
for  now  I  know  I  shall  die  in  this  chamber,  according  to  i 
the  prophecy  of  me  beforesaid,  that  I  should  die  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  ’  and  so  after,  he  made  himself  ready,  and  died 
shortly  after,  upon  the  Day  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  the  ‘iOth 
day  of  March,  14  Iff  ” 

Three  of  the  most  famous  battles  recorded  in  English 
history  were  marked  by  a  strange  contrast  between  the 
behavior  of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  fight.  ^ 
At  Hastings,  the  Saxons  spent  the  night  in  singing,  feast¬ 
ing,  and  drinking ;  while  the  Normans  were  confessing  i 
themselves  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  At  Agincourt,  j 
“  the  poor  condemned  English  ”  said  their  prayers,  and  sat  j 
patiently  by  their  watch-fires,  to  “  inly  ruminate  the  mor-  ! 
row’s  danger while  the  over-confident  French  revelled 
the  night  through,  and  played  for  the  prisoners  they  were  , 
never  to  take.  On  the  eve  of  Bannockburn,  says  Paston, 
who  fought  there  on  the  beaten  side,  “  ye  might  have  seen 
the  Englishmen  bathing  themselves  in  wine,  and  casting  , 
their  gorgets  ;  there  was  crying,  shouting,  wassailing,  and 
drinking,  with  other  rioting  far  above  measure.  On  the  ; 
other  side  we  might  have  seen  the  Scots,  quiet,  still,  and  ' 
clow,  fasting  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  laboring  in  ' 
love  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.”  Our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  in  each  case  the  orderly,  prayerful  army  I 
proved  victorious,  and  so  made  the  treble  parallel  perfect. 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTKRS.  ! 

I. 

1  HAVK  seen  in  my  time  many  cities  and  many  men ;  my 
memory  of  old  adventures  and  scenes  —  even  of  the  partic-  ' 
nlarj — is  decidedly  good;  cheerful,  congenial  company  ' 
won  makes  me  communicative.  Indeed,  my  friends  and  I,  | 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  rather  like  telling  old  stories,  | 
ud  some  of  us  can  be  remarkably  entertaining.  For  my  | 
part,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  reception  given  j 
to  my  little  recitals.  Very  likely  I  enjoy  some  advantage  j 
through  my  vivid  recollection,  for  I  don’t  think  I  ever  was  i 
very  sharp,  and  I  certainly  never  studied  the  art  of  narrat- 
jng.  We  know  well  that  rdvancing  age  doesn’t  damp  the 
love  of  conversation ;  hut  this  it  does,  it  makes  the  taking 
op  of  dates  disagreeable. 

When  you  have  had  a  little  success  with  an  anecdote,  j 
Md  are  fingering  your  snuff-box  consciously  amid  approv-  j 
mg  murmurs,  or  possibly  some  good  hearty  laughs  and  , 
cements  on  the  fun  that  provoked  them,  it  is  irksome  to 
hear  a  fellow  say,  “  By  the  way,  that  was  before  the  Cri- 
>1  fo  8ay  that  you  were  a  colonel 

hen .  or,  “  If  you  were  a  major  when  that  happened, 
he  senior  to  old  Drydup  ”  (the  mummy  in  the 
hefh  chair);  or,  “I  shouldn’t  have  thought  you  were  in  I 


the  service  at  the  time  of  Lord  Exmouth’s  expedition ;  that 
makes  you  seventy-two  at  least  ‘I  ”  Well,  I’m  not  fool 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  my  age ;  but  I  do  think  it  hard, 
when  we  are  all  merry  and  happy,  and  I  may  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  transport  myself  and  my  hearers  back  to 
youthful  days,  to  have  some  plaguy  fellow  grudging  me  the 
brief  illusion,  and  pertinaciously  reminding  me  how  blasted 
with  antiquity  1  am.  It  is  a  nuisance  that  increases.  The 
other  day  I  had  broached  something  quite  new  that  I  just 
recollected,  and  was  getting  into  a  fluent,  interesting  yarn, 
when  that  silly  old  Nesbitt  broke  in  with,  “  Why,  hang  it, 
you  must  have  been  Imrn  in  the  last  century  !  ”  I  was  so 
di.sgusted  that  I  wouldn’t  go  on,  and  pretended  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  story,  although  I  remembered  all  about  it  as  well 
as  if  it  had  happened  only  yesterday.  Now  I  don’t  see 
why  a  story  should  be  burked  in  that  way.  I  ean’t  see  why, 
if  one  is  still  able  to  amuse  one’s  self  and  others  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  one’s  brain,  one  is  to  l>e  punished  for  so  doing 
by  receiving  a  little  memento  mori  like  those  billets-doux 
that  one  remembers  in  Ireland  with  coffins  scrawled  inside 
them. 

Without  joking,  I  am  becoming  decidedly  taciturn  in  so¬ 
ciety,  although  there  are  constant  occasions  when  I  could 
cut  in  with  capital  little  histories  apropos  of  the  current 
conversation.  And  this  very  refuge  into  which  I  had  been 
forced  was  itself  the  means  of  procuring  me  a  stab  the 
other  day,  although  it  was  administered  with  a  kinder  cru¬ 
elty  than  that  which  I  generally  experience.  Benbow 
walked  home  with  me  from  Rushout’s  where  we  had  spent 
the  evening,  and  told  me  privately  that  he  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  I  was  giving  way  at  last.  “  However,  don’t 
let  that  fret  you,  old  fellow,”  said  he ;  “  j’ou  have  had  a 
good  innings,  and  are  no  chicken  now  ;  we  can  none  of  us 
last  forever.”  He  made  this  remark  in  a  friendly  enough 
way;  indeed,  it  isn’t  his  nature  to  be  offensive,  even  from 
want  of  thought.  I  asked  him  what  the  deuce  he  meant; 
and  then  it  came  out  how  he  had  remarked  that  1  had  be¬ 
come  less  lively  than  of  yore,  that  I  am  never  ready  with 
a  yarn  now,  and  how  he  supposed  the  cause  was  one  that 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Thereupon  I  told 
him  my  trouble,  and  Benbow  said  he  was  glad  to  find  at 
any  rate  th.at  I  could  be  entertaining  if  I  chose.  A  little 
after  he  remarked  that  he  didn’t  thinx  that  trick  of  putting 
a  date  on  to  every  story  was  a  particularly  modern  one, 
which,  of  course,  was  in  a  manner  true ;  1  saw,  however, 
that  I  had  not  made  the  old  boy  understand  that  they  had 
lately  taken  to  looking  up  their  dates  in  an  irritating,  un¬ 
friendly  way. 

“  After  all,”  he  went  on,  “  1  find  it  now  more  agreeable 
to  sit  and  listen ;  it  tires  .an  old  one  to  tell  a  story  well ; 
but  when  I  first  shut  up  I  did  it  to  punish  the  company, 
because  after  I  had  given  them  something  racy,  another 
man  was  sure  to  follow  with  some  stupid  joke,  the  incident! 
of  which  were  almost  the  same  as  in  my  good  one.  Hig- 
son  stopped  because  he  said  they  were  jealous  and  wouldn’t 
laugh.”  “  But  you  see,”  I  replied,  “  I  don’t  want  to  stop ; 
I  recollect  lots  of  things  now  that  none  of  you  ever  heai^, 
and  that  are  too  good  to  lose.  1  don’t  suppose  there  is  a 
man  alive  except  myself  who  could  tell  ’em  now.”  “  Then 
write  ’em,  my  boy,  or  get  somebody  to  write  ’em  for  you,  if 
you’re  not  much  of  a  penman,”  said  old  Benbow,  as  he 
shook  hands. 

I  thought  of  this  all  the  time  1  was  goi^  to  bed,  and  1 
thought  of  it  in  the  night  when  I  awoke.  'There  are  a  good 
many  hours  in  the  day  that  I  find  it  hard  to  employ  since 
I  have  given  up  walking  much,  and  I  quite  caught  at  the 
idea  of  using  this  leisure  to  put  some  of  my  reminiscences 
on  record.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  should  like  to  show  Ben¬ 
bow  that  1  can  handle  a  pen  myself,  although  he  perhaps 
cannot.  Of  course  1  was  not  fool  enough  to  think  that  1 
had  any  pretension  to  style.  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  that ; 
but  I  did  think  that  if  I  stuck  to  my  old  plain,  easy  man¬ 
ner,  I  might  possibly  amuse  readers  as  1  used  to  do  listen¬ 
ers.  I  wasn’t  long  in  trying  my  hand.  That  story  which 
I  cut  short  under  pretence  of  having  forgotten  it  would 
stand  keeping,  I  thought ;  so  I  wrote  it  down  without  pre¬ 
meditation,  just  as  I  should  have  told  it — my  first  attempt. 
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reader.  You  must  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  my  only  one.  i 
Here  it  is :  —  ’  | 

You  see,  we  were  short  of  officers  —  uncommonly  short.  ^ 
Couldn’t  muster  more  than  one  each  to  some  companies, 
and  so  I,  as  captain,  had  to  do  my  own  duty  and  the  subal¬ 
terns’  too,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  made  the  service  any¬ 
thing  but  a  lounge.  It  wasn’t  to  be  so  for  long  ;  that  was 
a  comfort.  The  next  draft  would  bring  a  reinforcement 
from  the  depot,  and  then  things  might  be  easier  again. 
Meanwhile  we  jogged  along  as  merrily  as  we  could.  The 
duty  kept  us  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  the  little 
daylight  leisure  that  we  could  screw  out,  and  our  evenings, 
we  employed  in  amusements,  which,  if  they  seemed  child¬ 
ish  or  boisterous,  didn’t  distress  us  on  that  account;  for,  ' 
by  Jove  1  it  would  have  been  neither  pleasant  nor  whole¬ 
some  to  think  much  al>out  the  visitation  of  fever  we  had 
mst  come  through  —  Wynter,  Morrison,  Joe  Sparks,  old 
Boynton  that  we  thought  nothing  could  kill ;  that  nice  boy 
Lyster  —  hang  it!  I  can’t  bear  now  to  think  of  the  gaps  : 
in  the  table ;  it  was  ten  times  as  bad  as  the  epidemic  three  ' 
years  before. 

Well,  sir,  we  stood  by  each  other,  we  that  were  left,  : 
more  heartily,  if  possible,  than  we  had  done  before.  Moan-  i 
ing  over  the  dead  would  do  no  good.  We  had  tended  them  ! 
while  they  were  sick,  buried  them  with  all  honor  when 
they  died,  sobbed  and  burnt  our  powder  over  their  graves,  : 
marched  back  to  barracks  to  the  tune  of  “  Darby  Kelly  ” 
or  “  John  of  Paris,”  and  parted  their  raiment  among  us  — 
that  is,  sold  their  kits  by  auction. 

Once  those  duties  were  performed,  ’twould  have  been  I 
dangerous,  I  say,  sir,  to  encourage  or  tolerate  the  dumps  :  j 
nothing  worse ;  nothing  more  likely  to  put  you  on  your  < 
back.  The  mess  was  our  great  preventive  against  low  spir¬ 
its  ;  the  table  had  got  shorter,  but  it  hadn’t  got  stupid. 
That  meeting  at  seven  o’clock  was  the  event  of  the  day. 
We  kept  conversation  going  during  dinner;  after  a  glass 
of  wine  or  two  following  dinner  we  had  brandy-and-water 
and  cigars.  When  the  drums  beat  we  used  to  sally  forth 
into  the  cool  night  air  among  the  crowd  of  niggers  assem¬ 
bled,  and  shouting,  disputing,  an<l  jabbering  on  the  parade.  | 
“  I  back  this  fellow  for  a  macaroni,” one  of  us  would  say,  in¬ 
dicating  a  brawny  negro.  “  And  I  lay  upon  this  man,”  an-  I 
other  would  exclaim.  Whereu|)on  the  two  selected  cham-  I 
pions,  drawing  off  from  each  other  about  eight  or  ten  paces, 
would  come  down  to  the  charge  by  bending  forward  till 
their  necks  and  heads  were  horizontal.  Then  they  would  j 
dash  forward  in  wild  career  like  two  knights  in  the  lists,  | 
and  the  woolly  sconces  would  be  heard  to  encounter  in  the  \ 
midst  with  a  report  that  must  have  indicated  the  fracturing  ! 
into  quantities  of  any  European  skulls,  but  which  was  but  ' 
a  light  thing  when  pro<luced  by  the  shock  of  these  African 
knowledge-boxes.  The  combatant  who  first  got  upset —  ! 
and  sometimes  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  encoun-  : 
ter  that  this  calamity  occurred  to  either — was  adjudged  ! 
to  have  been  vanquished,  and  Ids  victorious  antagonist  i 
would  receive  the  macaroni,  or  English  shilling,  amid  the  1 
shrieks,  cheers,  oaths,  defiances,  and  calling  of  names  the 
most  abominable  that  could  be  invented,  of  the  colored  la-  , 
dies  and  gentlemen  who  had  come  out  into  the  calm  star¬ 
light  to  hear  the  music  and  enjoy  the  peaceful  evening.  ' 
J'hese  jousts  might  possibly  be  continued  for  an  hour  or  so  I 
if  the  black  champion  disposed  for  adventure  chanced  to  ; 
muster  strong.  TTien,  1  think,  we  would  go  back  to  the  ' 
mess-house  and  have  a  little  loo  or  chicken  hazard,  till  it  ; 
was  quite  time  to  separate  and  go  to  bed.  1  have  heard  ' 
people  talking  of  late  years  about  doing  away  with  regi-  ! 
mental  messes.  If  ever  they  should  do  so,  thev  mav  find  ! 
that  they  do  away  with  the  regiments  too.  I  declare  my  | 
belief  that  if  we  had  been  without  a  mess  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  not  one  of  us  would  | 
have  been  alive  at  headijuarters  when  the  draft  come  out.  | 

Our  colonel,  being  a  married  man,  was  only  occasionally  ! 
seen  at  mess,  which  we  were  sorry  for,  as  he  was  a  pleasant  j 
companion  and  a  fine  old  soldier,  who  had  served  in  all  quar-  I 
ters  of  the  world.  The  senior  major  was  expected  out  from  j 
the  depot;  the  junior  major  was  dead,  and  the  rank  not  yet  i 
filled  up ;  so  a  captain  was  doing  field-officer’s  duty.  That  j 


captain  lived  at  mess,  and  was  the  cleverest  fellow  at  table, 
as  we  thought.  Anstruther  wasn’t  a  man  who  did  very 
much,  except  in  the  way  of  duty,  where  he  was  very  pre¬ 
cise  —  but  he  read  and  thought  more  than  most  of  us ;  and 
on  subjects  which  were  at  all  beyond  every-day  life  lie  gen¬ 
erally  had  something  to  say  which,  if  it  didn’t  clear  away 
all  difficulty,  at  least  put  an  end  to  argument;  lor  we 
couldn’t  deal  with  them  on  his  level.  When  you  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  or  the  conseijuences  of  something  spe¬ 
cial,  Anstruther  would  come  in  with  a  few  historical  paral¬ 
lels,  remind  us  (as  he  called  it  —  that  is  to  say,  inform  us) 
how  the  parallel  cases  resulted,  and  show  what  the  end  of 
our  case  ought  to  be;  or  he  would  cite  a  poet  or  a  philosopher 
and  completely  put  to  reproof  any  innocent  ideas  which  we 
were  beginning  to  evolve.  In  fact,  we  had  sometimes 
thought  Anstruther  a  little  bit  priggish,  but  we  were  proud 
of  him  all  the  same,  and  always  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  a 
guest  ni<»ht.  His  knowledge  didn’t  cause  him  to  do  worka- 
dav  things  better  than  other  people;  indeed  he  rather 
held  himself  aloof  from  anything  spirited  that  was  going  on, 
and  kept  as  much  as  he  could  to  his  books  and  thoughts. 
Since  the  epidemic,  however,  he  had,  like  a  good  fellow, 
done  his  best  to  be  sociable  and  to  conform  to  the  general 
ways ;  and  if  he  showed  his  knowledge,  it  was  more  by 
way  of  entertaining  us  than  to  correct  our  ignorance. 

Evans,  the  mess-treasurer,  was  an  altogether  different 
sort  of  man  from  Anstruther,  yet  he  had  this  point  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  him,  that  he  worked  to  a  great  extent  silently 
and  secretly.  But  Evans  was  guiltless  of  any  lore,  and 
was  not  particularly  bright  in  conversation;  he  only  prided 
himself  on  finding  out  all  that  was  going  on  within  his  ken. 
I  don’t  mean  that  he  got  up  anything  scientific  relating  to 
the  island  :  he  couldn’t  tell  you  the  numbers  of  the  white 
or  the  black  population ;  he  didn’t  know  what  the  laws 
were  relating  to  slavery,  then  attracting  so  much  attention; 
he  couldn’t  tell  how  much  rum  and  sugar  we  made,  nor  in 
what  bottoms  they  were  carried  home ;  as  for  the  geology 
and  liotany  and  entomology  of  the  place  he  knew  and 
cared  very  little  almut  them.  But  he  was  proud  when  he 
could  tell  the  messman  of  a  store  in  Port  Iloyal  Street, 
Kingston,  where  English  cheese  was  to  be  got  when  it  was 
currently  believed  there  was  not  a  pound  of  it  on  the  isl¬ 
and  ;  he  would  take  you  out  to  ride  with  him,  and  show 
you  in  some  sequestered  negro  cabin  a  litter  of  bull-terri¬ 
ers  or  a  brood  of  game-chickens.  He  was  the  man  to  go  to, 
if  you  wanted  curiosities  to  send  home;  he  would  t,ake  you 
up  woorlen  ladders  and  into  dingy  basements  in  back 
streets  and  alleys,  accommodate  you  with  a  young  shark  or 
a  piece  of  lace-bark,  some  pickletl  tree  cabbage  or  a  bottled 
scorpion,  get  you  some  varnished  supple-jacks  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  n.ative  woods,  or  find  you  a  demijohn  of  rum  a 
hundred  years  old.  He  had  private  notice  of  negro  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  would  very  confidentially'  offer  to  introduce 
there  anv  man  whom  he  desired  to  honor  or  astoni.-h. 

I  recollect  being  once  distinguished  by  him  in  this  way, 
and  introduced  into  a  room  behind  some  merchant’s  store, 
al)OUt  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  low  roof,  not  an  aperture  for 
air,  lighted  by  two  tallow  candles,  and  stuffed  with  niggers 
of  both  sexes,  who  danced  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  was  as  thick  as  a  Scotch  mist,  and,  by  jingo,  I 
could  feel  it  inflame  my  eyes  like  wood-smoke ;  anything 
more  villainous  could  not  be  imagined.  I  was  never  seduced 
a  second  time  to  see  life  by  Lieutenant  Evans. 

He  knew  people  (not  the  best)  in  every  parish,  and  was 
constantly  producing  some  queer  specimen  at  nies.» :  he  al¬ 
ways  rode  a  nice-looking  horse,  which  he  would  sell  if  he 
could  get  his  price ;  he  fancied  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  provide  you  with  a  goglet  that  would  keep  your 
water  really  cool ;  and  if  you  would  let  him,  he  would  do.se 
you  with  castor-oil  —  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  abomination  —  and  bid  you,  so  protected,  defy  fever 
and  every  other  malady  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  certainly 
did  ferret  out  a  good  many  odd  things ;  but  I  used  to  think, 
and  so  did  others,  that  the  same  amount  of  research  which 
obtained  all  this  stealthy  information  might  have  produced 
some  acquirement  creditable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the 
community.  Don’t  suppose,  though,  that  Evans  wasnt 
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looked  up  to  as  somebody  rather  above  the  ordinary  run  ;  | 
his  fame  was  spread  much  in  the  same  furtive  manner  as  i 
that  in  which  he  gave  out  his  information  ;  fellows  whis-  I 
peretl  his  merits,  they  did  not  proclaim  them  by  sound  of  , 
trumpet.  You  said  to  a  man  in  want  of  something  not 
readily  procurable,  “  Look  here !  1  heard  you  say  you 

would  give  anything  for  a  talking  parrot ;  go  quietly  to 
Evans  —  he’s  your  man.” 

I  don’t  know  that  I  need  trouble  you  with  introductions 
to  our  other  few  members  —  we  were  but  seven  in  all,  if  I 
recollect,  including  doctor  and  paymaster.  They  were  very 
much  the  assortment  that  one  used  constantly  to  see  on  for¬ 
eign  service.  If  I  have  occasion  to  mention  one  particu¬ 
larly,  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  say  what  he  was  like. 
We  were  a  united  set,  however,  and  very  solicitous  to  keep 
ourselves  and  our  mess  from  going  to  the  bad,  hoping  to 
favorably  impress  the  large  batch  that  was  expected  out  — 
hoping  also  to  have  everything  so  well  ordered  and  settled 
that  ihs  many  new  members  might  not  be  tempted  to  find 
fault,  or  to  try  to  carry  innovations ;  for  nothing  splits  up  a 
regiment  more  than  ditlerences  of  opinion  about  social  rou¬ 
tine.  When,  as  is  usual,  only  two  or  three  are  added  at  a 
time,  they  must  accept  the  decision  of  the  main  body  ;  and 
after  they  have  done  so  (perhaps  against  the  grain)  for  a 
time,  they  come  to  see  that  the  old  ones  knew  best,  and  be¬ 
come  earnest  supporters  of  the  existing  regime  ;  but  we  were 
to  have  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be  very  embarrassing  if  so 
inclined. 

The  arrival  of  the  transport  was  looked  for  with  great 
interest.  We  had  a  lottery  which  redounded  very  much  to 
my  advantage,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  choose  the  day 
on  which  she  arrived  at  Port  Royal.  Before  that  was  de¬ 
cided.  however,  all  the  new-comers  were  in  orders  and 
posted  to  their  several  places.  As  part  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ensign  Fulhanl  appointed 
to  my  company,  and  I  tasted  by  anticipation  the  luxury 
of  a  little  leisure.  Fulliard,  the  colonel  told  me,  was  re- 

Eorted  from  home  to  be  “  the  making  ”  of  a  good  officer  ; 
is  zeal  and  activity  were  remarkable,  but  they  wanted  to 
be  tempered  by  the  discretion  of  riper  years.  He  was 
allotted  to  me,  first  that  I  might  have  an  active  assistant  in 
recompense  of  the  severe  work  I  had  been  undergoing  ; 
and  secondly  (so  the  colonel  was  pleased  to  say),  because  I 
was  thought  to  be  an  officer  likely  to  direct  all  this  energy 
into  the  right  channel. 

.\nd  now,  as  the  time  drew  near,  all  was  expectation :  the 
excitement  was  intense  when,  one  morning  at  day-break, 
the  transport  was  reported  to  have  made  her  number  and 
to  be  coming  up  to  her  anchorage  at  Port  Royal.  'Flie  men 
were  to  land  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  they  might  march  up 
from  Port  Henderson  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  but  long 
before  the  hour  of  debarkation  all  of  us  who  could  by  any 
excuse  get  out  of  barracks  had  ridden  down  to  the  shore, 
hired  canoes,  and  boarded  the  ship.  On  the  deck,  amid 
the  many  uniforms  (there  were  drafts  for  six  or  seven 
regiments  on  board),  we  soon  made  out  our  own  facings  and 
device,  and  fraternized  with  the  wearers  thereof.  What  a 
lot  we  had  to  say  I  We  were  anxious  about  home  news, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  Plymouth,  where 
the  depot  lay.  The  newly  arrived  were  eagerly  intpiiring 
the  names  of  things  and  places  that  could  be  seen  from  the 
deck,  wondering  at  the  queer  doings  of  the  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses  who  had  found  their  way  on  board  or  alongside, 
and  extracting  particulars  from  us  of  the  life  that  was  be¬ 
fore  them. 

I,  ol  course,  was  desirous  of  making  acqu.aintance  with  my 
new  subaltern,  who  did  not  appear  among  our  group ;  and 
I  was  directed  to  the  main  hatchway,  where  a  youth  without 
a  coat  on,  but  we.aring  a  cap  with  our  band  and  cognizance, 
was  intent  on  getting  up  the  baggage.  Officers  from  other 
corps  were  also  standing,  and  evidently  on  duty,  about  the 
same  1^-ality  ;  but  they  had  their  jackets  on,  and  seemed  to 
be  taking  matters  very  coolly,  having  surrenilered  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work  to  the  energetic  individual  who  was 
•hooting,  ordering,  fretting,  perspiring,  and  occasionally  us¬ 
ing  some  sharp  and  not  over-choice  language,  in  his  zeal 
for  expedition,  and  taking  now  and  then  himself  a  pull  at 


the  ropes.  As  I  walked  up  to  him  with  the  officer  who  was 
to  make  us  acquainted,  1  observed  that  he  was  rather  under 
middle  height,  a  little  round-shouldered,  spare,  and,  from 
his  motions,  lithe  and  elastic  ;  his  legs  were  thin  and  not 
well  made  ;  his  face,  when  he  turned  round  for  a  second  to 
be  introduced,  was  seen  to  be  intelligent  and  not  ill-favored. 
By  .Jove,  I  thought,  they  said  truly  who  reported  this  to  be 
an  energetic  fellow :  1  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  all 
this  zeal  to  goo<l  account.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in 
the  business  he  was  managing,  to  indulge  in  any  gossip. 
The  only  remarks  which  he  made  at  that  time  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  baggage,  or  rather  to  the  method  —  something 
out  of  the  common,  as  it  seemed  —  by  which  it  was  being 
hoisted. 

“  By  this  way  of  slinging  (steady  there)  —  by  this  way 
of  slinging  we  (what’s  that  ass  of  a  fellow  about !  slide  that 
sling  a  foot  farther  on  to  the  outside  chest,  will  you !)  —  we 
shall  unload  the  ship  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  usual  time 
(now,  men,  pull  with  a  will) ;  ”  and  thereupon  he  rushed 
himself  to  the  fall,  and  strained  at  it  till  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  were  like  to  burst.  Then  he  came  back  and  made 
other  fragmentary  utterances,  which  were  interrupted  as 
the  first  had  been. 

“  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  these  asses  into  any  rational  way 
of  doing  things ;  they  had  rather  work  along  in  the  old  stupid 
grooves  at  any  cost  of  convenience.” 

“  Soldiers  are  not  often  employed  in  this  way,”  I  reminded 
him  ;  “  it  is  more  sailor’s  work.” 

“  Sailors, - them,”  my  subaltern  replied.  “  are  ten  times 

worse ;  they  are  pig-headed  and  won’t  be  taught.  These 
fellows,  clumsy  and  stupid  as  they  are,  do  try  to  learn.” 

Seeing  him  so  much  occupied  I  retreated  into  the  mess- 
saloon,  where  lunch  was  going  on  in  a  very  irregular  way, 
two  or  three  at  a  time  leaving  the  bustle  on  deck  to  come  in 
and  refresh.  There  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  senior 
major,  whom  I  had  known  before,  and  wfe  had  talked  away 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  when  Fulhard,  with  his 
jacket  on  now,  but  still  looking  terribly  tropical,  came  in 
exhibiting  much  irritation,  and  saying  that  it  was  these 
cursed  idiots’  own  fault  —  notone  of  them  would  attend  to 
what  he  was  told,  and  the  only  marvel  was  that  half  of  them 
were  not  killed.  While  making  these  remarks  he  mixed 
himself  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water,  which  he  really 
seemed  to  require.  “  Something  appears  to  have  gone 
wrong,  Mr.  Fulhard;  what  is  the  matter?”  asked  the 
major.  “  Those  confounded  fools,”  replied  Fulhard,  “  have 
let  fall  a  heavy  chest,  and  two  of  them  are  hurt.  I  told 
them  how  it  would  be  if  they  di<ln’t  take  care.  Three  or 
I  four  of  them  deserve  to  be  flogged.  The  doctor,  too,  has 
hardly  got  common-sense  ;  the  idea  of  treating  the  fellows 
that  way!”  We  did  not  stay  to  hear  more,  but  went  for¬ 
ward  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  when  it  was  soon  told 
us  that  a  heavy  chest  hud  slipped  from  the  slings  and 
wounded  two  men  —  men  of  another  regiment — severely 
injuring  the  arm  of  one,  and  crushing  the  foot  of  the  other. 
The  poor  fellows  were  in  the  sick  berths  when  we  got  out, 
and  the  officer  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  detachment 
was  under  arrest.  “  I  knew  how  it  would  be,”  said  an  old 
officer  of  the  ship ;  “  have  hoisted  baggage  for  these  thirty 
years,  but  never  saw  such  a  dangerous  plan  as  that.  That 

is  a  smart  lad,  but. a - sight  too  venturesome.  He  wanted 

to  argue  with  the  doctor  about  the  man  whose  arm  is  hurt ; 
but  the  doctor  snubbed  him  a  bit,  and  he  went  off  in  a  huff.” 

I  This  was  an  awkward  incident,  but  much  thought  could 
;  not  be  given  to  it  in  the  animation  of  the  landing.  Only 
two  detachments  were  to  remain  on  board  to  be  taken 
round  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  some  were  already 
being  taken  off  in  commissariat  boats  to  go  up  the  harbor 
to  Kingston,  and  ours  were  at  last  safely  lan<led  at  Fort 
Henderson.  Horses  had  been  brought  down  for  the  offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  all  glad  enough  to  use  them,  except  Fulhard, 
who  was  very  angry  at  such  a  thing  being  proposed,  and  who 
said  he  would  march  up  in  his  place  in  the  ranks.  And  so 
we  were  soon  in  sight  of  headejuarters ;  the  band,  or  what 
I  was  left  of  it,  came  out  to  meet  the  draft ;  fhere  was  a 
boisterous  clamor  of  greetings  in  the  barrack  square  when 
i  the  men  were  dismissed  to  quarters,  and  once  more  our 
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iervice  companieei  were  up  to  their  strength  in  officers  and 
men.  I  pass  over  the  jollification  of  that  evening  at  mess, 
where,  of  course,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  local  delicacies 
were  provided  for  the  delectation  of  the  new-comers.  By 
the  bye,  though,  I  will  remark  that  Mr.  Fulhard,  who  did 
not  say  much  during  dinner,  opened  out  aAer  the  cloth  was 
away,  again  inveighing  against  the  established  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  unloading. 

“  By  my  method,”  said  he,  “  you  save  two  thirds  of  the 
time.” 

I  could  not  help  replying,  “  But  you  may  chance  to  lose 
men  ;  ”  to  which  Fulhard  rejoined,  that  where  men  were 
careless  and  stupid,  accidents  might  happen  with  any  method. 
He  did  not  know,  perhaps,  yet,  that  when  accidents  do 
happen,  it  is  much  for  the  advantage  of  responsible  {>erson8 
if  they  can  show  that  things  have  been  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  established  rule.  I  may  observe,  too,  that  after  we 
left  table,  which  we  did  not  do  till  pretty  late,  a  good 
many  were  still  fresh  enough  to  ^o  into  the  billiard-room, 
where  Ensign  Fulhard  stood  on  his  head,  won  two  or  three 
doubloons  by  throwing  somersaults  over  the  table,  and  did 
some  warlike  jugglery  with  swords  and  muskets.  The 
baggage  not  having  all  come  up,  beds  were  scarce,  and 
shake -downs  in  request.  Fulhard,  however,  declined  to 
intrude  on  anybody,  and  lay  down  on  a  ehest  in  the  bill¬ 
iard-room,  with  a  large  American  book  of  games  for  his 
pillow ;  and  in  the  morning  reported  himself  to  have  slept 
as  soundly  and  refreshingly  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

My  subaltern  entered  very  promptly  on  his  duties :  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  would  e.xercise  an  influence  on  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  this  he  would  have  the  greater  opportunity  of 
doing,  as  the  lieutenant,  having  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  in  the  epidemic,  had,  after  vainly  trying  to  recruit  his 
strength  in  the  mountains,  gone  home  on  sick  leave  after 
tlie  draft  was  ordered  out.  With  the  officers  he  started 
rather  as  a  lion  ;  his  accomplishments  and  tricks,  and  the 
slashing  way  in  which  he  passed  his  opinion  on  everything, 
great  or  small,  old  or  new,  astonishing  and  amusing  them. 
But  it  was  particularly  we,  the  old  set,  on  whom  he  made 
the  impression ;  those  who  had  known  him  at  the  tlepot 
and  on  the  voyage  were  not  quite  so  ardent  in  their  hom- 

With  all  his  life  and  “  go,”  F'ulhard  could  scarcely  be 
called  an  agreeable  fellow,  and,  indeed,  I  don’t  think  he 
would  have  liked  that  character  at  all ;  in  an  eminently 
ractical  man,  charging  himself  with  business  of  so  many 
inds,  a  little  hrusquerie  was  indispensable.  But  it  took 
him  some  time  to  get  stale,  and  he,  of  course,  wanted  to 
have  everything  shown  him,  so  for  a  while  he  was  the 
centre  of  admiring  groups.  Other  regiments  quartered 
near  us  heard  of  his  exploits,  and  came  to  see  him,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to  visit  them  ;  so  he  communicated  a  good  deal 
of  life  to  the  whole  vicinity.  Even  from  the  north  side 
of  the  island  came  some  curious  men  a  three  days’  journey 
to  see  this  meteoric  acquisition. 

As  the  young  men  from  the  depot  began  to  talk,  it  came 
out  that  Fulhard’s  genius  had  been  much  hindered  at  home 
by  the  parsimony  of  his  father.  Not  only  had  a  lot  of 
brilliant  designs  been  abandoned,  or  rendered  abortive, 
through  this  infirmity,  but  Fulhard  himself  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  stupid  tradesmen,  ami  that  was  not  the 
worst ;  he  had  not  been  very  punctual  in  settling  debts  of 
honor.  However,  that  had  been  put  right ;  on  his  being 
ordered  abroad,  his  parent  had  behaved,  as  the  lads  said, 
”  reasonably  ;  ”  and  at  some  sports  which  were  held  on  the 
esplanade  at  Stoke,  just  before  they  left,  the  clever  youth 
had  picked  up  a  tidy  haul  of  money ;  notably  he  had  been 
very  successful  in  a  great  walk  against  time,  for  which  he 
made  a  private  wager  on  the  ground.  Thus  he  got  away 
from  England  unmolested,  if  not  finite  clear ;  but  none  of 
the  youngsters  doubted  that  his  hnances  would  soon  be 
flourishing,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  betting  always 
going  on  in  the  island,  and  he  had  thrown  out  on  board 
ship  hints  of  things  he  intended  to  do. 

Mme  of  their  fellow- voyagers  had  come  from  other  sta¬ 
tions  to  dine  with  our  young  men  a  few  night  afler  they 
joined.  The  juniors  were  very  hearty  and  hilarious,  and 


slaked  their  thirst  liberally  with  champagne.  Fulhard  be¬ 
came  more  talkative  than  I  had  yet  known  him  to  be,  and 
engaged  to  do  a  number  of  difficult  things  —  amon(»  others 
!  to  cut  down  a  bully  tree,  or  a  lignum  vilce,  or  some  such  hard 
trunk,  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  his  sword.  The  blade  of 
this  weapon  had  been  forged,  it  appeared,  under  the 
'  owner’s  personal  supervision ;  he  having  gone  to  Sheffield 
'  expressly  to  direct  the  fashioning  of  it,  in  a  factory  belong- 
1  ing  to  a  friend  of  his.  I  don’t  know  what  valuable  ijuali- 
I  ties  it  did  not  possess.  The  fame  of  Toledo  anti  Damas¬ 
cus  seemed  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Clinker  Brothers 
i  sole  producers  by  the  Fulhard  process,  had  just  risen  above 
the  horizon. 

!  “You  will  rival  that  Homan  who  at  the  augur's  bid- 
I  ding  cut  through  a  whetstone  with  his  razor,”  observed 
!  Anstruther,  graciously. 

!  “  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  asked  my  subaltern,  sharply, 

I  “  that  you  ever  knew  that  done  V  ” 
i  “  No;  it  was  rather  before  my  time.” 

I  “  I  just  asked  to  see  if  you  could  vouch  for  it,  and  am 
not  surprised  to  find  you  can’t;  you  should  tell  that  story 
.  to  the  marines.” 

Anstruther  wasn’t  accustomed  to  snaps  of  this  kind, 

^  neither  did  we  at  all  stomach  hearing  him  answered  in  that 
i  way.  He  intended  to  have  his  retort  though,  and  said,— 

“  By  the  way,  I  was  over  at  Camp  ”  (short  for  Up  Park 
Camp)  “  this  morning,  and  saw  those  two  poor  fellows  who 
were  hurt  in  the  transport  by  the  fall  of  the  chest.” 

“  I  hear  they  are  getting  on  very  well,”  remarked  Ful¬ 
hard  ;  “  ’twill  be  a  lesson  to  them  to  be  more  careful.” 

'  “One  of  them  may  profit  by  the  lesson,  as  you  call  it— 

^  that  is  the  man  whose  arm  was  injured  ;  as  for  the  other 
]  poor  creature  with  the  crushed  foot,  he  is  for  the  town’s 
end  during  life.” 

!  “  Perhaps  you’ll  be  good  enough  to  cash  that  order,” 

'  answered  the  ensign,  not  very  blandly,  while  all  the  junior 
'■  fry  about  him  laughed  and  jeered  boisterously.  I  was 
disgusted,  and  so,  I  could  see,  was  Anstruther.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  speak  to  my  youth  when  he  should  be  quieter. 
He  wasn’t  always  argumentative  and  captious,  but  we  had 
found  out  that  he  could  be  disagreeably  so  on  occasion. 

,  Fulhard,  though,  with  all  his  affected  contempt  about  An- 
'  strulher’s  ({uotation,  had  the  sense  to  see  that  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  understood  the  allusion, 
and  he  came  and  asked  me  very  respectfully  what  Anstru¬ 
ther  meant.  As  for  reading  or  study  of  any  kind,  he  was 
much  too  restless  for  it ;  but  a  bit  of  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  books  he  would  pick  up  cheaply  if  he  could. 

In  regard  to  regimental  matters  I  certainly  had  not  to 
complain  ofthe  subaltern’s  indifference :  but  1  thought  that 
he  concerned  himself  with  things  which  an  ollicer  had  bet¬ 
ter  let  alone.  He  talked  with  sergeants  and  orderlies, 
ferreted  out  the  quarrels  and  emulations  that  were  going 
on  among  the  soldiers’  wives,  and  rather  suggested  quibbles 
and  complaints  about  the  men’s  messing  accounts.  There 
i  was  always  some  Imther  in  the  company ;  the  pay-sergeant 
fretted  himself  into  a  fever,  and  was  invalide<l  home. 

,  F'ulhard  was  most  urgent  to  have  a  man  reconiuiended  by 
himself  appointed,  and  would  not  accept  my  objection  until 
'  1  peremptorily  put  him  down.  After  that  he  treated  the 
sergeant  whom  I  selected  as  a  sort  of  culprit,  and  indeed  I 
saw  with  regret  that  he  had  his  favorites  and  his  aversions 
all  through  the  company.  I  found,  too,  to  my  surprise, 

.  that  company  matters  were  talked  about  in  the  subalterns 
i  rooms,  and  my  doings  as  the  captain  canvassed  rather  freely. 
About  these  things  it  was  necessary  to  speak  seriously  to 
my  young  man,  who,  though  he  didn’t  take  reproof  quite 
as  I  wished,  was  perfectly  civil  and  subordinate. 

He  was,  however,  no  sooner  cautioned  against  one  im¬ 
prudent  course  than  he  strayed  into  another.  I  was  pes- 
;  tered  with  constant  proposals  to  alter  the  routine  of  duty, 

I  many  of  them  savoring  of  schemes  to  suit  private  conven¬ 
ience,  or  to  get  certain  men  —  known  to  be  much  employed 
'  by  the  ensign  in  heating  the  many  irons  which  he  always 
had  in  the  fire  —  off  duty  at  certain  hours.  In  a  little  lime 
1  he  was  “  ventilating  ”  —  as  we  should  now  term  it  —  »ll 
;  sorts  of  regimental  changes,  and  bringing  me  his  plans  to 
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nut  forward.  This  led  to  his  being  talked  to  a  little  i 
oointedly  in  the  orderly-room  by  the  colonel,  who  told  him  , 
Slat,  although  he  very  much  appreciated  and  admired  zeal 
in  a' young  officer,  and  hoped  that  Ensign  Fulhard  would  , 
always  remain  as  devoted  and  energetic  as  he  then  was,  yet  j 
be  meant  to  command  the  regiment  himself,  and  he  \ 
ibouo'ht  that  talent  might  be  employed  at  first  much  more  | 
profitably  in  learning  than  in  teaching.  This  quieted  ray 
^end  for  a  space,  but  there  were  more  serious  troubles 
ahead  of  him,  and  of  us,  as  you  will  hear. 

I  fear,  though,  that  I  am  hardly  doing  justice  to  Fulhard. 
\man  who  did  so  much  couldn’t  be  always  making  mis- 
Without  doubt  there  were  many  occasions  on  , 
which  he  performed  valuable  services  that  we  should  hardly  : 
hare  got  from  any  other  man  that  I  knew.  Once,  I  re¬ 
member,  when  it  had  been  raining  for  three  days  and 
nights,  as  it  knows  how  to  rain  in  Jamaica,  I  was  told  at 
daybreak  that  a  large  store-yard  where  we  had  the  greater 
part  of  our  ammunition  had  been  suddenly  flooded,  and 
that  the  water  in  another  half  hour  would  be  up  to  the  sills 
of  the  houses  where  all  the  year’s  clothing  was  lying,  and 
ihrou'^h  the  ventilators  of  the  magazines.  Down  1  went 
»lon<'  ways  that  had  become  watercourses ;  my  feet  were 
soaked  through  before  1  had  gone  twenty  paces :  my  cloak 
in  fire  minutes  became  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  would  hardly 
keep  the  rain  out  five  minutes  more. 

Arrived  at  the  yard  1  found  the  colonel  and  half  a  dozen 
officers  standing  on  a  bit  of  high  pavement  in  front  of  the 
shoemaker’s  shop  and  looking  like  drowned  rats.  The 
doctor  had  been  sent  for  to  say  whether,  in  this  emergency, 
the  men  might  be  sent  in  through  the  flood  to  remove  the 
clothing  and  powder,  or  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  hire 
a  gang  of  natives  to  e.xecute  this  duty  at  once.  Before  this 
question  could  be  solved,  a  strangc  looking  figure  was  seen 
coming  through  the  water  along  by  the  wall  of  the  enclos¬ 
ure.  This,  when  it  had  come  (juitc  close  to  us  and  saluted 
the  commanding  officer,  was  with  difficulty  recognized 
as  Ensign  Fulhard,  habited  in  a  coal-heaver’s  hat.  with  a 
long  flap  going  down  his  back,  a  pilot-coat  of  proof,  and  tall 
boots,  sucm  as  you  sec  sometimes  worn  by  fishermen  on  the 
beach,  or  by  tinners  in  Cornwall  —  things  that  drew  right 
up  to  his  hips,  and  were  so  hard  and  stiff  that  it  was  a  mar¬ 
vel  bow  any  feet  and  legs  were  ever  got  into  them,  —  those 
were  the  days,  mind,  before  the  invention  of  India-rubber 
and  other  water-proof  clothing,  —  where  the  deuce  the  en¬ 
sign  had  got  them.  Heaven  only  knew  1  but  there  he  was, 
quite  rigged  out  for  this  special  occasion,  the  first  officer 
on  the  scene. 

He  came  to  report  that  he  had  waded  all  round  the  en¬ 
closure  and  that  he  had  found  that  the  principal  channel 
by  which  this  water  should  have  escaped  was  broken,  and 
the  passage  choked  by  the  rubbish.  With  half  a  dozen 
niggers  he  would  have  the  whole  thing  clear  and  the  water 
flowing  again  in  a  short  time.  This  was  approved,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  black  gentlemen  having  been  obtained, 
they,  also  in  waterproof  suits  —  sable  ones  which  nature 
had  given  them  —  followed  the  ensign  down  to  the  broken 
place,  and  set  to  work  under  his  direction.  In  ten  minutes 
the  rise  of  the  water  was  checked ;  in  five  more  it  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fall,  and  we  were  thus  relieved  from  a  serious  dan¬ 
ger  by  my  subaltern’s  promptitude  and  cleverness. 

He  was  of  great  service  too  in  a  racing  matter,  and  saved 
many  of  us  from  being  victimized  at  the  races.  We  had 
put  our  money  pretty  heavily  on  a  mare  belonging  to  a 
colonist,  and  had  no  doubt  she  was  the  right  animal  to 
back.  Just  before  the  race  Fulhard  insisted  on  having 
her  hoofs  examined,  and  found  a  stone  in  one  of  her  fore¬ 
feet.  It  was  of  course  impossible  that  the  mare  could  have 
won  the  race  if  this  had  not  been  removed  :  but  she  did 
win,  thanks  to  Fulhard’s  sharpness;  and  many  a  man  who 
took  in  his  doubloons  that  day  instead  of  having  to  part 
with  them,  thought  my  active  subaltern  the  most  gifted 
individual  in  the  colony.  He  certainly  had  managed  very 
cleverly. 

Two  or  three  evenings  before  the  race  came  off,  a  young 
nan  named  Lopes,  from  a  sugar  estate  in  the  neighborhood, 
kid  dined  witn  Evans  whom  I  mentioned  above.  The 


races  were  of  course  the  principal  subject  of  conversation, 
especially  the  grand  race  which  we  expected  our  mare  to 
win.  Lopes  quietly  took  a  good  many  bets  from  those  who 
backed  her,  from  Fulhard  himself  among  others,  and  his 
proceedings  at  and  after  dinner  were  noticed  by  the  acute 
ensign,  who  saw  that  as  the  w^ine  and  afterwards  the 
brandy-and-water  began  to  operate,  Lopes,  no  longer  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  accepting  bets,  offered  to  lay  against  the 
mare. 

That  night,  when  others  went  to  bed,  Fulhard  started 
oft’  into  the  country,  and,  by  some  well-directed  inquiries 
among  the  negroes  on  the  estate  where  the  mare  was 
trained,  ascertained  that  Lopes  had  frequently  been  seen 
of  late  in  company  with  her  groom.  He  further  learnt 
where  the  said  groom’s  “  nyoung  leady  ”  —  that  is  to  say, 
his  sweetheart — was  to  be  found  in  town;  that  young 
person  was  a  domestic  in  the  establishment  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  civil  service  of  Government,  and  she  inhabited  one 
of  many  apartments  which  were  erected  round  a  large  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  premises. 

The  night  before  the  races,  Fulhard,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  negro  friends,  procured  admittance 
to  the  room  adjoining  ^  th.it  in  which  it  was  certain  that 
the  groom  would  visit  his  beloved,  thinking  that  if  any 
rascality  was  going  on,  there  would  probably  be  some 
scene  of  it  enacted  there.  And  in  this  he  was  proved  by 
the  event  to  be  correct.  The  small  hours  of  the  night,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  devoted  to  dalliance,  were  spent  ny  the 
groom  in  receiving  secret  visits  referring  to  the  race. 
Among  other  persons  Lopes  himself  came  there,  and  a 
conversation  something  to  the  following  effect  took 
place :  — 

Lopes. — I  have  just  looked  in  for  a  moment,  Cato,  to 
see  that  all  is  right ;  there’ll  be  no  mistake,  eh  'I 

(iroom.  —  No,  niassa  —  no  mistake  ;  all  right,  sar. 

Lopes.  —  The  mare  doesn’t  seem  amiss,  now ;  I  suppose 
yon  know  how  things  will  be  managed. 

Groom.  —  Ov  coorse,  massa,  me  know  ;  me  is  a  man  of 
banner,  sar ;  when  me  say  a  ting  me  will  do  it. 

Lopes.  —  No  use,  I  suppose,  in  asking  how  you  mean  to 
manage  matters? 

Groom.  —  Bes’  for  not  talkee  too  much,  massa ;  me  want 
de  Oder  fifty  dollars  when  me  is  married,  and  me  mean  to 
get  dem. 

Lopes. —  And  if  the  other  side  were  to  suspect  anything, 
and  were  to  offer  you  more  than  the  fifty  to  let  them  win, 
you  would  still  be  true. 

Groom.  —  Yes,  sar,  true  as  ’teel ;  me  dare  any  pusson  to 
say  dat  Cato  ebber  do  anyting  unansom. 

Lopes.  —  Then  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  rest  of  the 
money.  I  wouldn’t  mind  putting  on  twenty-five  dollars 
more,  if  I  knew  how  you  were  going  to  manage  it. 

Groom.  —  lies’  for  massa  not  to  know  too  much,  den 
him  can  say,  s’e’pmegad,  me  don’t  know  nutten  about  it. 

I  Lopes.  —  It  will  not  bo  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  I 
I  am  sure.  I  should,  however,  like  to  know  what  is  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Here  is  a  doubloon  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  if  you 
like  to  tell. 

Groom.  —  Berry  well,  massa,  me  like  de  doubloon  well, 
’Panish  coach-wheel  dem  call  it.  You  see,  massa,  when, 
de  marc  run,  him  might  be  lily  bit  tender  ’pon  him  toes,  so 
dat  him  don’t  go  well.  Bymby,  when  dem  come  to  ex¬ 
amine  him  he  look  all  ’trait  again  —  you  see  V 

Lopes.  —  Well,  I  see  the  idea,  but  I  don’t  understand 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Groom.  —  Supposin’  now,  dat  jus’  before  dem  saddle, 
him  pick  up  a  ’tone  in  him  foot.  Him  can’t  run,  den. 
Den  supposin’  when  him  come  in  somebody  take  de  ’tone 
out.  Nobody  can’t  make  out  what  de  debil  de  matter  wid 
de  marc.  What  dem  call  bysterious. 

Lopes.  —  I  see,  I  see.  But  are  you  sure  that  you  will 
get  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  cleverly  at  the  right  time  ? 

Groom.  —  Me  has  done  de  same  ting  two  or  tree  times 
before,  massa.  Don’t  be  ’fraid.  If  Cato  take  de  money 
him  will  desarve  it ;  him  ’corn  to  do  a  di^annerable  ting  : 
hei ! 

I  The  partitioDa  are  all  of  wood. 
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Lopes.  —  Well,  I  rely  on  you  ;  and  you  will  now  have  ' 
fifty-nine  l  dollars  more  when  all  is  right. 

Groom.  —  Yes,  massa ;  tank  you,  sar,  banner  bright.  By  i 
dia  time  to-morrow,  sar,  you  will  know  dat  Cato  do  him 
du^  an’  ’tand  by  you. 

Lopes.  —  I  am  sure  you  will.  Good  night,  Cato.  I  hope 
to  see  you  and  Pinkie  man  and  wife  before  long,  and  set  ' 
up  in  business. 

Groom.  —  Good  night,  massa.  All  will  be  right. 

After  hearing  the  above  conversation,  Fulhard's  only 
doubt  was  as  to  whether  the  groom  meant  to  sell  his  master  : 
or  Lopes.  If  the  former,  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  the 
trick  ;  if  the  latter,  no  harm  would  be  done  except  to  a  ! 
scheming  blackguard. 

I  learned  the  story  of  how  Fulhard  got  his  information 
years  afterwards.  All  we  knew  at  the  time  was,  that  he  at 
a  critical  moment  detected  a  mischance  which  might  have 
made  many  of  us  smart  severely.  JvOpes  could  not  pay  up, 
and  he  got  into  great  disrepute,  especially  among  the  mili¬ 
tary.  As  well  as  1  can  remember,  he  came  to  considera¬ 
ble  grief,  and  disappeared  altogether  before  the  regiment 
left. 


GERALD  MASSEY. 

An  oaten  pipe,  put  to  the  lips  of  genius,  has  often  before 
now  proved  “  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute.”  The  greatest 
lyrist  who  ever  lived  was  but  the  son  of  a  freedman.  Yet 
was  Horace,  for  all  his  lowly  birth,  not  only  the  chosen 
intimate  of  the  patrician  Maecenas,  but  the  petted  favorite 
at  the  refined  and  stately  court  of  Caesar  Augustus. 
Eclipse,  whose  fame  among  racers  is  to  this  day  as  that  ; 
of  a  Pegasus  of  the  Turf,  was  first  found  harnessed,  with  , 
frayed  ropes,  between  the  shafts  of  a  sand-cart.  Yet  was 
he,  in  spite  of  those  wretched  beginnings,  like  the  Dau-  ^ 
phin’s  horse  in  “  Henry  V.,”  where  his  Highness  exclaims 
exultantly  of  his  charger  on  the  Field  of  Agincourt,  “  Ca  ; 
ha When  I  bestride  him  I  soar,  1  am  a  hawk,  he  trots  , 
the  air,  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it.”  Among  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  a  very  considerable  majority  are  those  whose  ' 
starting-{>oint,  to  the  laurelled  height  on  which  “  Fame’s 
proud  Temple  shines  afar,”  has  been  from  very  far  down 
indeed  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

The  descendant  of  a  race  of  peers  like  George  Gordon,  ; 
the  sixth  Baron  Byron,  the  son  and  the  father  of  a  baronet  , 
like  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  has  but  most  rarely  won  any 
niche  at  all  in  our  poetic  Walhalla.  Those  who  have  , 
mainly  taken  their  plav.e  there  have  come  as  poorly  clad  ' 
in  hodden  gray  as  the  Sun-God  when  he  tended  the  flocks  i 
of  Admetus  in  Thessaly.  Alexander  Pope  was  but  the 
sou  of  a  mercer  in  the  Strand.  Mark  Akenside’s  father  ‘ 
was  a  butcher  at  Newcastle.  John  Keats,  the  most  purely 
Greek  genius  of  the  century  among  English  dreamers,  was  I 
the  child  of  a  livery-stablekeeper  in  Moorfields.  Robert 
Bloomfield,  who  was  born  in  the  hovel  of  a  small  jobbing  j 
tailor,  worked  himself  for  some  time  in  a  cobbler’s  stall  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  William  Motherwell  was  the  clerk  I 
of  a  sherifTs  clerk  at  Paisley;  Kirke  White,  who,  like  j 
Akenside,  was  the  offspring  of  a  butcher,  sat  for  a  while  | 
—  before  he  went  up  to  the  University  on  his  way  prema-  t 
turely  “  to  dusty  death  ”  —  on  the  office  stool  of  an  attor-  j 
ney  at  Nottingham. 

Singers  in  prose  and  verse  have  emerged,  before  now, 
from  the  shadows  of  the  hedgerow,  like  the  tinker  John  | 
Bunyan,  or  from  the  shelter  of  the  wayside  cottage,  like  the  ' 
ploughman,  Robert  Burns  ;  they  have  carried  the  hod,  like  j 
the  bricklayer,  Ben  Jonson,  or  worn  the  tonsure-cap  of  the  ; 
charity-boy,  like  'Thomas  Chatterton.  They  have  even  i 
come  out  into  the  light  of  day  after  sleeping  under  bulk-  : 
heads  in  the  back  slums,  and  warming  themselves  into  life  > 
over  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house,  like  the  unfortunate  | 
Richard  Savage,  the  natural  son  of  that  most  unnatural  i 

'  He  had  a  doubloon,  which  was  lixteen  dollan,  and  thus  there  were  i 
pjp*  owing  out  of  the  tweDt>-fl«e  laat  prouiUed.  Fifty  were  promised  be«  , 
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mother,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield ;  or,  they  have  hid 
their  poverty  away,  for  the  time  being,  as  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith  did,  even  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane. 

Another  of  those  lowly  toilers  who  have  had  a  rhvthm 
struck  out  for  them  by  the  very  clatter  and  whirr  of  the 
loom  at  which  they  have  been  seated  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  is  the  one  whose  already  long  since  familiar 
name  is  above  inscril>ed.  Proud  of  his  origin  and  of  his 
calling  as  a  worker,  he  has  himself  blazoned  the  simple 
acts  of  bis  personal  antecedents,  in  clear  outlines  and  in 
glowing  colors,  upon  his  modest  escutcheon.  Lifting  him¬ 
self  high  above  his  original  fortunes,  he  has  never  dis¬ 
dained  them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  consecrated  to  their 
celebration  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  metrical 
effusions.  Insomuch  that  we  may  say  of  him  as  he  has 
himself  sung  of  the  Ayrshire  Ploughman, — 

“  He  knew  the  sorrows  of  poor  folk, 
lie  felt  for  all  their  patient  pain  ; 

And  from  his  clouded  soul  he  shook 
A  music  soft  as  rain.” 

Gerald  Massev  was  born,  at  'Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
oak-apple  day,  'rhursday,  the  29th  Alay,  1829.  His  parents 
were  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  his  father  being  a 
poor  ferryman.  He  himself  from  his  tenderest  youth, 
when,  under  happier  auspices,  he  would  have  been  still 
playing  with  his  toys  on  the  floor  of  the  nursery  or  of  the 
house-room,  helped  to  earn  his  bread,  first  of  all  as  an¬ 
other  small  hand  at  the  neighboring  silk-mill,  and  after¬ 
wards,  with  just  a  trifle  better  pay,  as  a  straw-plaiter.  In 
the  former  capacity,  as  a  child-attendant  at  the  silk-mill, 
worked,  partly  by  water,  partly  by  steam,  tbe  wage  earned 
by  the  little  creature  was'  a  shilling  a  week,  or  just  two¬ 
pence  apiece  for  six  working  days,  each  of  thirteen  hours’ 
duration ! 

As  tbe  months  rolled  on,  and  the  child  grew  up  into 
sturdy  Ixiyhood,  the  sole  morsels  of  education  vouchsafed 
to  him  were  of  the  weekly  value  of  just  half  the  Good 
Samaritan’s  bounty  to  the  poor  wayfarer  who  fell  among 
robbers  on  his  way  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
A  penny  schooling  on  Sundays  gave  him  his  first  taste  for 
letters  —  afterwards  sharpened  into  a  relish,  at  home,  by 
his  reading,  at  every  opportunity,  of  the  few  priceless 
books  that  there  came  within  bis  reach,  and  in  his  devour¬ 
ing  of  which,  like  manna  dropped  to  him  from  heaven,  in 
the  arid  desert  of  his  every-day  life,  his  young  ajiiietite 
grew  indeed  with  what  it  fed  upon.  'ITie  Holy  Bible,  the 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  Greek  and 
Roman  History  —  those  were  his  educators.  They  con¬ 
stituted  his  compact  yet  sufficient  library.  'They  nourished 
his  untutored  mind  with  exhaustless  stores  of  ethics  and 
philosophy  —  gave  him  his  earliest  insight  into  the  Past— 
0{>ened  up  to  his  view  for  the  first  time  that  true  wonder¬ 
land,  dreamland,  and  fairyland  for  us  all,  the  world  of  the 
imagination. 

As  an  intelligent  b^'  of  fifteen,  Gerald  Massev,  in  184.‘1, 
went  up  to  I.a)ndon.  His  straw-plaiting  days  at  I'ring  were 
over.  Aspiring  to  rise  a  little  higher,  he  planted  his  foot 
upon  almost  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder  imme¬ 
diately  upon  arriving  in  the  metropolis.  He  became  what 
the  greatest  experimental  philosoplier  of  the  age  had  not 
disdained  to  be  before  him,  to  wit,  an  errand  boy.  And 
setting  his  wits  to  work,  only  in  a  different  way,  little  by 
little,  like  Alichael  Faraday,  he  rose  from  the  homeliest 
drudgery  to  work  of  a  purely  intellectual  character.  For 
several  years,  however,  until  he  had  contrived  to  educate 
himself  in  the  intervals  of  the  humbler  occupations  through 
which  he  supported  his  existence,  he  devoted  himself 
sedulously  to  liis  mercantile  avocations.  Through  his 
studies,  he  made  for  himself,  as  other  poetic  dreamers  had 
done  before,  under  no  less  uncongenial  circumstances,  in 
the  midst  of  the  mere  sordid  dust  of  trade,  a  green  pleas- 
aunce.  Besides  reading  industriously,  he  tried  his  own 
hand  at  composition.  His  sympathies  were  with  his  fel¬ 
low-workers.  His  aspirations  were  not  for  his  own  rise 
alone,  but  for  theirs  as  well.  “Hope  on,  hope  ever  I” 
was  the  refrain  of  one  little  poem  of  his  in  four  stanzas^ 
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^T^^ning  verse  of  which  gave  the  key  at  once  to  his 
sympathies  and  aspirations  :  — 

“  Hope  on,  hope  ever  !  tliough  to-day  be  dark 

The  sweet  sunburst  may  smile  on  thee  to-morrow; 
Though  thou  art  lonely,  "there’s  an  eye  will  mark 
Thv  loneliness,  and  guerdon  all  thy  sorrow  ! 

Though  thou  must  toil  ’mong  cold  and  sordid  men, 

With  none  to  echo  back  thy  thought,  or  love  thee. 
Cheer  up,  poor  heart !  thou  dost  not  beat  in  vain. 

For  God  is  over  all  and  heaven  above  thee  — 
lIo])e  on,  hope  ever.” 

An  interest  began  to  be  felt  by  those  around  him  in  the 
thoughtful  and  gentle-hearted  stripling.  When  he  was 
piffhreen  there  was  published  for  him,  by  subscription,  at 


the  few  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  that  the  youthful  writer 
was  no  mere  jingling  rhymster,  but  had  the  natural  gift  of 
melody,  and  "glimpses  at  least  of  “the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine.”  Whatever  power,  he  possessed,  he  went  on  culti¬ 
vating. 

At  twenty,  heartened  to  some  more  energetic  endeavor 
to  express  articulately  some  of  the  many  earnest  convic¬ 
tions  that  were  already  at  that  time  burning  in  his  heart, 
he  undertook,  in  1848,  the  editing,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
writing  almost  entirely  himself,  of  a  little  Republican  jour¬ 
nal  started  by  him  in  that  crisis  of  democratic  excitement, 
a  periodical  now  long  since  forgotten,  called  The  Spirit  of 
Freedom.  It  appeared  for  eleven  months  together,  during 
which  brief  interval  his  connection  with  it  lost  him  in  rapid 
succession  no  less  than  five  situations.  Politically,  not  only 
then,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  we  conceive,  he  was 
sowing  his  wild  oats,  not  only  in  prose,  but  in  poetry.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  to  us,  that  the  tares  and  cockles  that 
sprouted  up  abundantly  among  the  green  wheat,  with  the 
poppies  and  the  corn-flowers,  have  not  long  since  been 
weeded  out  and  destroyed  as  utterly  worthless.  Garnered 
up,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  have  been,  with  the  golden 

Ein  and  the  wild  blossoms,  they  mar  the  effect  of  both  the 
er,  to  our  thinking,  if  only  by  their  flagrant  incongruity. 
At  twenty-one  Gerald  Massey  brought  out,  in  1849,  his 
“Voices  of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love.”  During  the 
same  year  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  established  for  the  promotion  of  that  Christian  Social¬ 
ist  Movement,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  our 
memoir  of  its  leader  or  originator,  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
Maurice,  as  almost  Quixotically  benign  in  its  character, 
designed,  as  it  was,  to  bring  about  the  abolition,  if  possible, 
of  competitive  labor,  through  the  association  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes  in  small  communities,  undertaking  work  in 
common,  and  dividing  the  proceeds  among  themselves. 
Republicanism  was  sung  of  by  Gerald  Massey  during  these 
earlier  years  of  his  career,  as  though  it  were  the  world’s 
panacea.  Strange  heroes  were  lifted  up  by  him  as  gods  of 
hia  idolatry,  to  whom,  in  a  sort  of  blind  rapture,  he  offered 
the  incense  of  his  verse.  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft  he 
raged  against  as  objects  only  of  frenzied  execration.  With 
something  of  the  delirium  of  the  Vates  distraught  upon  the 
tripod,  he  chanted  poeans  about  the  Men  of  Forty-Eight, 
about  the  People’s  Advent,  and  about  the  Red  Banner  of 
Ultra-Democracy :  while,  at  another  time,  with  a  very 
foam  of  hatred  on  his  lips,  he  breathed  forth  Anathema 
Maranatha  upon  tyrants  generally,  but  most  of  all  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  that  bite  noir,  for  so  many  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  the  coup  d’etat,  Louis  Napoleon. 

When  the  young,  self-taught  poet  was  just  twenty-five 
yean  of  age,  he  published,  in  1853,  his  “  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel.”  It  caught  the  public  fancy  and  thrilled  the 
public  heart.  When  two  years  only  had  elapsed,  after  its 
first  appearance,  it  was  already,  in  1855,  in  its  fifth  edition. 
Prefixed  to  it  was  a  charmingly  frank  and  eminently  touch¬ 
ing  little  fragment  of  autobiography.  The  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  its  author’s  powers  had  been  nurtured, 
were  therein  for  the  first  time,  under  his  own  authentica- 
fion,  explained.  In  1836,  he  issued  from  the  press  at 


Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  gone,  with  the  momentary 
intention  of  settling,  could  he  only  have  found  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing  so  with  advantage,  another  volume  of  verse, 
!  headed  by  a  jwem  on  “  Craigerook  Castle.”  Five  years 
later,  in  1861,  he  produced  his  fifth  volume  of  {H>ems, 
'  headed  by  one  in  honor  of  “  Havelock.”  Two  years  later, 
in  1863,  just  ten  years  ago,  Gerald  Massey,  being  then 
•  thirty-five,  was  enrolled  on  the  Civil  List  as  a  pensioner  of 
I  the  Crown. 

Ilis  republican  predilections  have  long  since,  we  may 
hope,  utterly  evaporated.  In  still  yearning  to  see  the  peo- 
!  pie  lifted  up  from  their  abjection,  he  at  least  recognizes  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  that  end  of  pulling  down  thrones, 
i  powers,  dominations.  As  his  own  capacities  have  ripened 
and  advanced,  his  sympathies  have  become  only  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  all-embracing.  In  1866  he  gave  a  sufli- 
'  ciently  striking  indication  of  this  in  his  noble  volume  on 
i  “  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  and  his  I’rivate  Friends.”  This 
I  work  —  which  wa;s  in  itself,  a  subtle  and  masterly  piece 
I  of  prose  criticism,  elucidatory  not  only  of  the  mystery  of  the 
I  Sonnets,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  most  peerless  and  orbicular  mind  God  ever 
I  created —  was  “  alTectionately  inscribed”  by  Gerald  Mas- 
I  sey,  “  in  poor  acknowledgement  of  princely  kindnes.s,”  to 
’  a  young  patrician  who  was  then,  as  time  too  soon  proved, 
fast  nearing  his  premature  grave  —  the  late  (the  second) 

I  Earl  Brownlow.  By  the  20th  of  the  following  February, 
1867,  this  youthful  friend  and  benefactor  was  dead.  To 
his  memory  a  touching  tribute  was  offered  in  verse  by  the 
lowly-born  poet,  whose  jjowers  Lord  Brownlow  had  during 
'  his  own  brief  life  so  fully  appreciated.  Subsequently,  in 
I  honor  of  the  marriage,  in  the  June  of  1868,  of  his  dead 
'  friend’s  brother  and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Brownlow, 

;  Gerald  Massey  produced  his  “  Carmen  Nuptiale.”  Two 
I  years  later,  in  1870,  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of  new 
!  poems,  then  first  brought  together,  leading  off  with  a  spir- 
!  itualistic  utterance,  entitled  “  A  Tale  of  Eternity.”  F ully 
'  ten  years  before  that  date,  in  1860,  there  was  done  on  the 
I  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  what,  we  regret,  still  remains  to 
i  be  done  on  this.  A  charming  little  pocket  edition,  we 
I  mean,  of  Gerald  Massey’s  collected  poems,  was  then  issued 
I  from  the  press  at  Boston  by  the  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
'  Fields.  A  precisely  similar  volume  we  yet  hope  will  in 
I  this  country  before  much  longer  make  its  appearance. 

Gerald  Massey  is  an  able  and  luminous  prose  writer,  as 
:  well  as  a  lyrist  whose  song  has  about  it  the  rhythmic  beat 
I  of  a  generous  heart,  and  who  often  kindles  in  his  reader’s 
:  eyes  a  light,  having  about  it  something  of  the  salt  sparkle 
I  of  tears.  As  a  working  man  of  letters  he  has  contributed 
I  in  his  time  to  many  of  our  popular  periodicals,  and  has 
lectured  on  various  platforms  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  not 
only  literary,  but  miscellaneous.  Of  his  singularly  expres¬ 
sive  and  animated  countenance,  our  artist  and  photogra¬ 
pher  have  enabled  us  to  give  a  life-like  representation. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire,  as  we  have  seen,  just  forty-five 
:  years  ago,  among  the  ranks  of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  toil¬ 
ing  million,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  him,  now,  as  enjoying 
j  life  peacefully  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  nooks  of  his 
:  native  county,  in  a  rustic  cottage  of  his  own,  the  gift  to 
[  Gerald  Massey  of  one  with  whom  his  name  will  henceforth 
I  be  always  charmingly  associated  —  Earl  Brownlow,  his 
friend  and  neighbor. 
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Tukniso  over  a  collection  of  eighteenth-century  news¬ 
papers  not  long  since,  we  lighted  upon  a  volume,  dated 
1736,  bearing  the  attractive  title,  “The  London  Spy  Re¬ 
vived,”  by  Democritus  Secundus,  of  the  Fleet.  This  oddl^  - 
named  journal,  “  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,” 
and  “  sold  by  those  persons  that  carry  the  newspapers,” 
bears,  of  course,  small  resemblance  to  a  London  newspaper 
of  the  present  day.  There  are  no  leading  articles  —  read¬ 
ers  interested  in  politics  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  think 
for  themselves.  There  are  no  law  reports,  no  police  re- 
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ports,  no  literary  reviews,  no  theatrical  criticisms,  no  par¬ 
liamentary  reports,  and  even  advertisements  are  few  and 
far  between.  Still,  with  all  these  subtractions,  it  was  no 
light  task  for  one  man  to  fill  the  columns  of  such  a  paper 
as  the  London  Spy,  published  thrice  a  week.  Why  the  in¬ 
dustrious  author  should  conceal  bis  personality  under  an 
alias,  is  a  puzzle,  for  despite  the  suggestive  name,  and  its 
association  with  the  disreputable  Fleet,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  London  Spy  of  which  an  honest  man  need  have  been 
ashamed.  Perhaps  Democritus  Secundus  was  over-modest; 
yet,  if  he  had  been,  he  would  scarcely  have  assumed  a  nom 
de  plume  worn,  with  a  difference  certainly,  by  Melan¬ 
choly’s  great  anatomist.  Since  be  did  not  scruple  to  filch 
his  good  name  from  Burton,  we  wonder  he  did  not  borrow  i 
a  little  more  from  him,  and,  as  mottoes  were  in  vogue,  i 
take, — 

No  centaurs  here,  or  gorgons,  look  to  Htn! ;  i 

My  subject  is  of  men  and  human  kind.  i 

VVnate'er  men  do;  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport,  ' 

Joys,  wand’rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  re^iort.  | 

Or,  if  he  preferred  prose  to  rhyme,  Democritus  Junior 
could  give  him,  “  1  hear  new  news  every  day  ;  and  those 
ordinary  rumors  of  wars,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefls, 
murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  j 
apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged,  daily  musters  1 
and  preparations,  battles  fought,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and 
sea  fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms  —  a 
vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions, 
lawsuits,  pleas,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances,  are 
daily  brought  to  our  ears ;  ”  for,  truly,  our  London  Spy 
speaks  all  such  matters  with  a  most  commendable  brevity. 

London  in  1736  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  thieves  of  every  degree.  We  read  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  two  servants  being  stopped,  near  Brompton, 
by  a  pair  of  highwaymen,  who,  after  robbing  them,  made 
off  across  Chelsea  Common ;  of  three  gentlemen,  taking  the 
air  near  Norwood,  having  to  deliver  their  purses,  watches, 
and  silver  spurs  to  another  pair,  who  bade  their  victims 
“  Good  night  ”  in  a  very  genteel  manner.  Hounslow 
Heath,  Cambridge  Heath,  Battersea  Fields,  were  scoured 
by  well-mounted  rogues,  apt  to  cry,  “  Stand  and  deliver  1  ” 
and  five  such  toll-takers  “kept  the  roads”  about  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  Highgate.  Upon  the  17th  of  November  the  Spy 
records,  “  Last  Tuesday  morning,  between  six  and  seven,  j 
Turpin  the  butcher,  one  of  Gregory’s  gang,  in  company  j 
with  another,  both  well  mounted  on  bright  bay  horses,  | 
were  seen  to  ride  through  Wandsworth,  and  are  supposed  , 
to  be  the  two  highwaymen  that  have  lately  infested  the 
roads  in  that  neighborhood.”  Turpin,  attired  in  a  brown 
coat  and  red  waistcoat,  was  afterwards  seen  drinking  at  an 
inn  in  Clapham  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him, 
and  this  ruffian  of  ruffians,  elevated  into  a  popular  hero  on 
the  score  of  a  feat  of  rapid  riding  he  never  performed,  did 
not  meet  bis  deserts  until  three  years  afterwards. 

While  its  approaches  were  thus  robber-ridden,  London 
itself  was  an  unsafe  place  to  travel  in.  No  one  could  walk 
from  Pancras  Church  to  Kentish  Town,  from  Knights-  , 
bridge  to  Kensington,  along  the  Oxford  road,  or  cross  the  , 
great  field  between  Poplar  and  Stepney,  without  running  , 
the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  footpads,  ready  i 
to  commit  murder  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings’  worth  of  | 
plunder.  London  Bridge,  Tower  Hill,  and  Bunhill  Fields,  | 
were  especially  to  be  avoided  after  dark  for  like  reasons,  i 
An  oilman,  venturing  to  take  a  walk  with  a  friend  about  { 
eleven  o’clock  one  night,  in  the  fields  at  the  corner  of  Brick  i 
Lane,  leading  to  Old  Street,  was  set  upon  by  six  footpads  | 
in  vizard  masks,  and  eased  of  a  silver  watch,  a  moiaore,  | 
five  shillings,  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  His  companion  took 
to  bis  heels,  but  did  not  escape  without  injury,  receiving 
one  cut  on  the  head,  and  another  upon  the  shoulder,  from 
a  cutlass,  ere  he  got  clear  of  his  pursuers.  A  man  and 
woman,  returning  home  from  Tottenham  Court  fair,  were 
waylaid,  robbed,  stripped,  tied  together,  and  flung  into  a  , 
ditch  in  the  Long  Field.  An  officer  of  the  Guards  was  at-  , 
tacked  in  Cavendish  Square.  The  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos’s  porter,  going  from  the  duke’s  mansion  in  the 


same  square  to  Mr.  Fox’s  house,  a  few  doors  off,  was 
stopped  on  her  way  ;  and  a  hackney-coach  was  robbed  io 
Shoreditch  while  the  watchmen  were  passing  by  it.  \q 
wonder  the  citizens’  hearts  rejoiced  when  twenty-six  new 
lamps  were  set  up  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  in  hopes 
of  lessening  the  number  of  night  robberies  there. 

A  few  hours  spent  in  a  police  court  will  suffice  to  teach 
one  that  it  is  better  to  be  heavy-handed  than  light  fingered- 
but  although  the  law  is  still  open  to  the  reproach  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  person  of  less  account  than  the  purse,  things  are 
not  quite  so  bad,  in  this  respect,  as  they  were  a  hundred 
and  forty-six  years  ago ;  when,  at  Hull,  Charles  Cadonan 
and  his  wife,  charged  with  murdering  their  maid  servant 
were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  “  accordingly  they 
were  burnt  in  the  hand ;  ”  while  at  Winchester,  Vhomas 
Barton  was  sentenced  to  death  for  cutting  the  hop  tops  in 
a  ganlen  at  Waltham.  A  convict,  who  took  the  liberty  of 
returning  from  transportation,  was  effectually  prevented 
from  repeating  the  offence  by  being  hung  at  Glouce.ster- 
“  after  he  was  turned  off,  several  persons,  having  wens  on 
their  necks,  made  application  to  the  sheriff  to  receive  the 
stroking  of  the  dying  man’s  hands,  with  the  agonized 
sweats  thereon,”  which  reipiest  was  readily  granted,  and 
the  permission  as  readily  acted  upon,  the  patients  depart¬ 
ing  happy  in  the  belief  that  as  the  dead  man’s  hands  moul¬ 
dered  in  the  grave,  so  would  their  wens  shrink  and  shrink, 
till  they  disappeared  altogether.  The  story  of  a  double  ex¬ 
ecution  at  Bristol  has  a  yet  stranger  sequel.  Two  men, 
Vernham  and  Harding,  were  hung  on  St.  Michael’s  Hill, 
After  the  bodies  were  cut  down,  that  of  Vernham  was  seen 
to  turn  on  being  put  in  its  coffin,  whereupon  it  was  seized 
by  some  lightermen,  who  carried  it  away,  and  sent  for  a 
surgeon.  He  opened  a  vein,  and  Vernham  sat  up,  rubbed 
his  knees,  shook  hands  with  his  friends,  and  spoke  to  them. 
The  under-sheriff  resolved  to  re-arrest  the  dead  alive  in 
order  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  carried  out ; 
but  he  was  spared  the  trouble,  by  the  man  dying  the  same 
night  in  great  agony ,  and  we  are  told,  “  It  is  uncertain 
whether  any  secret  method  was  used  to  dispatch  him.” 
Meanwhile  Harding,  too,  had  come  to  life  again  and  been 
removed  to  the  Bridewell,  where  the  people  flocked  to  see 
him  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  covered  with  a  rug,  breathing 
freely,  but  unable  to  speak,  “  only  motioning  with  his  hands 
where  his  pain  was.”  More  fortunate  than  his  fellow, 
Harding  recovered  in  time,  and  received  a  pardon. 

The  Whitstable  magistrates  cooled  a  quarrel  between  a 
clergyman  and  a  doctor,  by  making  them  pass  a  couple  of 
hours  together  in  the  stocks  as  a  punishment  for  swearing 
at  each  other.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  King  got  off  so  lightly 
when  he  was  tried  at  Warwick  assizes  for  cursing  the  king, 
and  drinking  the  health  of  his  Majesty  James  the  Third. 
A  soldier  of  the  second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  received 
two  hundred  lashes  on  the  parade  in  St.  James’s  Park,  as  a 
prelude  to  being  drummed  out,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck, 
for  stealing  a  warming-pan. 

One  Friday  morning  a  woman  and  a  man  were  whipped 
from  the  jail  in  Southwark  to  the  bridge  foot,  “  the  usual 
distance  for  that  discipline  ;  ”  and  at  the  same  time  a  ser¬ 
vant,  who  had  robbed  her  master,  was  flogged  from  the 
prison  to  the  end  of  the  stones  by  her  master’s  door.  An 
“  eminent  attorney,”  dwelling  in  Southwark,  did  private 
enance  in  St.  George’s  Church  for  slandering  a  woman 
eeping  a  chandler’s  shop  in  the  Mint  ;  and  a  young 
woman  did  public  penance  in  Greenwich  Church,  by  stand¬ 
ing,  arrayed  in  a  white  sheet,  in  the  church  porch,  from  the 
time  the  bell  began  ringing,  until  the  commencement  of 
divine  service ;  and  in  the  middle  aisle  until  service  was 
over/ 

One  Joseph  Gillam  was  pilloried  in  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  defrauding  a  doctor’s  daughter  of  a  box  of  clothes  ; 
“The  mob  pressed  to  give  him  the  usual  reception,  but 
were  artfully  diverted  by  some  of  his  friends,  who  drew 
them  off  by  a  stratagem,  and  played  them  one  against 
another  until  his  time  was  up,  so  that  he  came  off  unhurt.” 
No  one  seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  amusements  of 
the  “  roughs  ”  of  the  last  century.  When  “  Parliament 
Jack  ”  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  the  mob  took  possession  of  his 
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body,  and  exhibited  it  at  Westminster  to  all  comers  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  penny  for  the  sight,  to  obtain  enough  money 
to'^bury  their  hero  decently.  A  gentleman  put  an  end  to 
the  show  by  paying  for  a  coffin  and  shroud,  and  then  the 
(lead  highwayman  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  New  Chapel 
churchyard,  and  there  interred,  apparently  without  any 
ceremony. 

When  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the  mob  dragged  the 
corpse  of  a  Quaker  lady  out  of  the  church  in  which  it  had 
last  been  deposited,  and  hauled  it  through  the  streets,  until 
her  servants  came  to  the  rescue,  and  battled  successfully 
for  their  mistress’s  remains,  the  perimtrators  of  this  scandal¬ 
ous  outrage  went  off  scot-free.  Such  a  thing  woulil  be  im¬ 
possible  nowadays  ;  as  impossible  as  for  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  to  marry  a  sixteen- 
rear  old  shoemaker’s  daughter  at  the  Fleet ;  or  for  a  girl 
to  be  drowned  in  a  Southwark  pond  in  attempting  to  pluck 
some  wild  flowers  growing  by  the  pond  side. 

We  have  said  that  advertisements  are  rare  in  the  columns 
of  our  old  newspaper ;  we  can  only  find  three  worth  noting. 
In  one,  .larvis  Carr,  of  Spitalfields,  notifies  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  whereas  his  wife  Jane  has  refused  to  leave 
her  mother,  and  live  with  him  her  husband,  he  will  receive 
her  kindly  if  she  comes,  but  if  she  does  not,  will  not  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  any  debts  she  may  contract.  The  second  runs 
thus:  “October  Ist,  1736.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  all 
persons  who  have  pleslged  any  goosls  at  the  Greyhound  and 
Hare,  and  the  Three  (iolden  Balls,  in  Iloundsditch,  to  fetch 
them  away,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  November,  or  they  will 
be  disposed  of  — the  pawnbroker  being  determined  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health.”  The  third, 
dated  the  I9th  of  August,  is  :  “  This  day  is  published,  price 
ainepence.  The  True  Way  of  Evading  the  Act,  humbly  in¬ 
scribed  to  all  Distillers  and  Vendors  of  Spirituous  Liquors.” 
The  Act  in  (juestion  was  a  bit  of  grandmotherly  legislation 
worth  recalling  to  mind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  petition  was  presented  to 
parliament  averring  that  the  excessive  use  of  gin  had  de- 
^troyed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  the  king’s  subjects,  and 
rendered  many  others  unfit  for  any  useful  service  by  driv¬ 
ing  them  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wickedness.  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
found  that  the  excessive  consumption  of  the  obnoxious 
liquor  was  due  to  its  low  price.  A  bill  was  at  once  brought 
in,  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  upon  all  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  and  compelling  all  retailers  to  take  out  an 
annual  license,  costing  fifty  pounds.  Pulteney  led  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  attempt  to  enforce  sobriety  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  declaring  he  had  never  heard  of  laws  forbidding  peo¬ 
ple  to  partake  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  but  the 
Act  passed  by  a  large  majority.  It  came  in  force  on  the 
'.‘bth  of  September,  and  the  advent  of  compulsory  temper¬ 
ance  was  hailed  with  tumult  and  rioting. 

The  London  Spy  tells  us  that  the  sellers  of  punch,  not 
hivine  taken  out  licenses,  put  their  bowls  and  signs  into 
mourning.  “  Mother  Gin  lay  in  state  at  a  distiller’s  shop, 
near  St.  James’s  Church  ;  but  to  prevent  the  ill-consequences 
from  such  a  funeral,  a  neighboring  justice  took  the  under¬ 
taker,  his  men,  and  all  the  mourners  into  custody.”  Al¬ 
though  no  gin  was  to  be  had,  the  gin-shops  were  open  for 
the  sale  of  various  substitutes,  and  the  dram-drinkers  found 
it  easy  enough  to  get  drunk  upon  Sangree,  Tow-row,  Par¬ 
liament-gin,  the  Last  Shift,  the  Baulk,  the  Ladies’  Delight, 
or  cider  boiled  with  Jamaica  pieppers.  Near  St.  James’s 
Market,  red  drams  were  to  be  bought  in  bottles,  labelled, 
''  Take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  four  or  five  times  a  day,  or 
as  often  as  the  fit  takes  you ;  ”  and  the  apothecaries’  shops 
drove  a  brisk  trade  in  “  colic  waters.”  Many  of  these  evad¬ 
ers  of  the  law  were  heavily  fined,  but  it  was  dangerous  to 
inform  against  th''m.  for  the  mob  showed  no  mercy  to  an  in- 
fimer  when  they  caught  him.  Democritus  Secundus  ad- 
dses  the  distillers  to  conform  to  the  Act,  and  refuse  to  sell 
less  than  two  gallons  of  spirits  to  a  customer,  but  adds : 
“Observe  well  that  a  contract  is  a  sale ;  and  if  a  customer 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  two  gallons  at  once,  you  can  sell  for 
pw  money  and  part  credit  ;  and  the  buyer  can  take  away 
with  him  just  as  much  as  he  has  occasion  for  —  the  buyer 


1  and  seller  agreeing  as  to  how  the  goods  be  delivered  and 
I  payment  made.” 

I  The  Gin  Act  lasted  just  half  a  dozen  years;  as  its  oppo- 
.  nents  prophesied  an  immense  injury  had  been  done  the 
revenue,  while,  instead  of  drunkenness  ileclining,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  year  by  year.  Few,  if  any,  eflbrts  were  made  to 
'  put  the  law  in  force  against  those  who  chose  to  violate  it ; 

informers  dared  not,  magistrates  would  not  stir  in  the  mat- 
i  ter,  and  when,  in  1742,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  spirits,  and  fix  the  license  duty  at  one  fiftieth  of  its  pre¬ 
vious  amount,  a  bill  to  that  effect  passed  the  Commons 
“  almost  without  the  formality  of  a  debate.” 

Here  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  English  panto¬ 
mime October  6th.  Last  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  James 
I  Todd,  who  represented  the  Miller’s  man  on  Friday  night 
!  last,  in  the  entertainment  of  Doctor  Faustius,  at  the  theatre 
!  in  Covent  Garden,  and  fell  in  one  of  the  flying  machines 
from  the  very  top  of  the  stage,  by  the  breaking  of  the  wires, 

I  by  which  accident  his  skull  was  fractured,  died  in  a  miser- 
I  able  manner.  Susan  Warwick,  who  represented  the  Mil- 
I  ler’s  Wife,  lies  at  the  point  of  death  at  the  infirmary  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner.” 

And  here  is  a  bit  of  news  from  Dublin  concerning  a  cer¬ 
tain  famous  dean  :  “  August  7th.  Last  Tuesday  the  So- 
'  ciety  of  Wool-combers  walked  in  procession  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town.  They  made  a  beautiful  ap- 
!  pearance,  being  every  one  dressed  in  a  handsome  tie-wig, 

:  made  of  the  whitest  wool ;  with  sashes  hanging  over  their 
j  right  shoulders  of  fine-combed  wool,  colored  blue,  purple, 
red,  and  white.”  Where  was  the  patriotic  green  ?  “  They 
■  made  a  particular  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
’  Doctor  Swift,  1).  S.  P.  D.,  and  desired  they  might  have  the 
;  honor  of  seeing  that  glorious  and  worthy  patriot  of  his 
1  country.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  they  cried  out,  ‘  Long 
'  live  the  Drapier,’  and  ‘Prosperity  to  Ireland.’  After 
'  many  huzzas,  they  passed  in  review  before  the  dean,  two 
'  and  two,  making  the  profoundest  reverence  to  him  as  they 
!  marched  by.  which  the  dean  was  pleased  to  return.” 

[  From  Dublin,  too,  comes  a  tragical  story  of  a  dream, 
j  Mrs.  Ward,  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker  there,  paying  a  visit 
I  to  an  old  acquaintance,  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  her  laid 
'  out,  and  assist  an  old  woman  in  that  melancholy  office. 

I  She  was  proceeding  to  undress  the  head  of  her  dead  friend, 

'  when  the  woman  stoppeil  her,  saying  that  had  already. 
I  been  done.  Mrs.  Ward  stayed  for  the  funeral  and  then 
;  went  home.  That  night  she  dreamed  the  dead  woman 
^  came  to  her  and  said,  “  Why  did  you  not  open  my  head  V 
I  I  was  murdered  by  my  husband  I  ”  Awaking  in  affright 
she  told  her  dream  to  her  husband,  who  advised  her  to  go 
'  to  sleep  again.  The  next  night  she  again  saw  her  friend 
in  her  sleep,  but  this  time  the  latter  spioke  to  worse  purpose, 

'  saying,  “  Since  you  did  not  open  my  head,  you  must  come 
with  me  1  ”  and  gave  Mrs.  Ward’s  arm  such  a  twist  that  she 
I  awoke  screaming  with  the  pain,  and  continued  screaming 
'  until  three  in  the  morning,  when  she  died.  Upon  her 
'  wrist  was  the  print  of  a  finger  and  thumb  I  The  body  of 
'  the  buried  woman  was  taken  up,  and,  on  examination,  dis- 
1  closed  a  bruise  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  beside  several 
'  others  upon  the  shoulders ;  but  as  it  was  held  these  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  jolting  of  the  corpse  against  the 
coffin  on  its  way  to  the  grave,  the  inquiry  ended  in  nothing. 

In  April  a  sea-monster  was  seen  at  Bermudas;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  creature’s  body  in  size  and  shape  resem- 
'■  bled  that  of  a  boy  of  twelve,  the  lower  part  was  like  that 
I  of  a  fish,  and  its  hair  was  long  and  black.  Taking  the 
!  alarm,  he  made  for  the  water,  pursued  by  several  men,  who 
“  intended  to  strike  at  him  with  a  fish-gire  ;  but,  approach¬ 
ing  him,  the  human  likeness  surprised  them  into  compas¬ 
sion,  so  that  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,”  and  so  lost  the 
chance  of  making  a  very  interesting  capture,  and  convinc¬ 
ing  the  skeptical  that  the  merman  is  not  a  fabulous  animal. 
Some  among  us  would  as  readily  believe  in  the  existence 
I  of  a  man-fish  as  in  that  of  a  centenarian.  Democritus  Se- 
I  cundus  was  not  their  way  of  thinking,  for  he  tells  us  that 
on  the  17th  of  September,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shewer,  aged 
I  eighty-five,  the  relict  of  an  eminent  pinmaker  in  Deptford, 
I  was  interred  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  being 
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followed  to  her  grave  by  her  mother,  then  near  upon  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  five.  Again  he  chronicles  the  burial,  in  St. 
Pancras  Churchyard,  of  Mrs.  Ditcher,  who  died  at  her 
lodgings  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  six.  She  was  used  to  all  manner  of  hard  work,  as 
washing  and  charing,  from  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  never 
was  ill  or  out  of  order  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death.” 

Our  editor  or  author  occasionally  treated  his  readers 
with  a  little  rhyme,  lightening  his  columns  with  the  Five  : 
Reasons  for  Drinking : — 

If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 

There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink : 

Good  wine,  a  friend,  because  I’m  dry. 

Or  lest  I  should  be  by  and  by. 

Or  any  other  reason  why. 

And  the  One  Reason  for  not  Drinking : 

There’s  but  one  reason  I  can  think  i 

Why  people  ever  cease  to  drink ;  , 

Sobriety  the  cause  is  nut,  ! 

Nor  fear  of  being  deemed  a  sot,  i 

But  if  good  liquor  can’t  be  got.  I 

A  triumvirate  of  quacks  —  Mistress  Mapp,  the  bone-setter;  ! 
Taylor,  the  oculist;  and  Ward,  whose  remedy  Chester-  , 
field  was  willing  to  take  himself,  although  he  recommended  | 
others  to  leave  it  alone  —  are  celebrated  in  a  parody  upon  i 
Milton :  — 

Three  famous  cmp’ricks,  in  one  country  bom, 

Epsom,  Pall  Mall,  and  Suffolk  Street  adorn. 

^^pp  makes  the  lame  to  walk  by  manual  sleight ; 

Taylor  alike  restores  the  blind  to  sight: 

The  stone,  the  gout,  and  every  human  ill. 

Ward  cures  eternally  by  drop  and  pill. 

Ye  quacks  in  medicine  prescribe  no  more  ; 

Without  it,  these,  as  sure  as  death,  can  cure. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  shape  of  verse  worth  quoting, 
except  it  be  the  following  from  “  a  letter  put  in  the  post- 
house.” 

To  William  Callway,  now  at  Lyme, 

Let  this  be  sent  in  proper  time. 

You  at  the  George,  in  Lyme,  may  leave  it. 

Where  he  in  person  may  receive  it. 

To  make  the  case  more  plain  and  clear, 

•  Take  notice —  Lyme’s  in  Dorsetshire. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Swinburne  has  a  volume  of  poems  ready  for  the  press. 

The  King  of  Burmah  has  decided  upon  improving  his  capi¬ 
tal  and  country  by  the  introduction  of  gas  and  railways. 

The  Poll  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  no  American  or  English 
girl  will  skip  any  page  in  “  The  Other  Girls  ”  by  Mrs.  A.  D. 

T.  Whimey. 

A  PxBisiAN  broker  lately  advertised  a  lost  ring ;  several  im- 
iution  ones  were  made  up  and  taken  to  him,  the  first  comer 
receiving  the  200  francs  reward. 

Sidney  Hall,  whose  fame  as  a  draughtsman  has  been  made 
on  the  Graphic,  will  be  the  illustrator  of  Bulwer’s  “  The  Paris¬ 
ians,”  which  will  be  re-issued  now  in  four  monthly  volumes,  be¬ 
ginning  in  October. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  de*  Deux  Mondez  has  an  ap¬ 
preciative  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  Palmetto  |Leaves,”  from  the 
pen  of  Th.  Bentzon,  the  translator  of  ^Bret  Hartc  and  other 
American  authors. 

Bills  are  now  being  circulated  throughout  London,  calling 
attention  to  the  present  “  famine  price  of  coal,”  in  which  the 
metropolitan  public  are  called  upon  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  Act  to  compel  the  owners  to  sell  at  a  lower  figure. 

“  Cavalier  boots  ”  are  about  to  be  introduced  for  ladies. 
They  are  turned  over  with  leather  just  above  the  ankle,  or  as 
far  as  may  be  respectfully  the  point  de  mire,  so  as  to  give  a  faint 
imiution  of  the  old  cavalier  boot ;  an  edging  of  lace  lulls  over 
this. 


!  A  SCIENTIFIC  writer  says.  If  half  a  pint  of  water  be  placed  in* 
!  perfectly  clear  glass  bottle,  a  few  grains  of  the  best  white  sugar 
i  added,  and  the  bottle  freely  exposed  to  the  daylight  in  the  win- 
I  dow  of  a  warm  room,  the  liquid  should  not  become  turbid,  even 
after  exposure  for  a  week  ift  ten  days.  If  the  water  U-come 
turbid,  it  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of  sewage  contamination  • 
but  if  it  remain  clear,  it  is  almost  certainly  safe.  ’ 

The  AtAenfEum  says,  Amongst  the  unpublished  works  of  the 
late  Lord  Lytton  wa.s  a  tragedy,  called  “  Gidipus,”  founded  on 
the  well-known  classical  legend.  The  play  was  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pheljis,  during 
the  period  of  his  lesseeship  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  for  re. 
hearsal.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  altered  his  intention,  and  with, 
drew  the  manuscript  from  Mr.  Phelps’s  hands,  and  probably  de- 
8troye«l  it,  as,  we  believe,  it  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  man¬ 
uscripts  left  by  his  lordship. 

One  of  the  late  John  Leech’s  drollest  pictures  in  Punch  rep¬ 
resented  a  church  interior  during  service,  and  a  brii'-ht-eved 
youngster,  startled  by  old  Farmer  Bluebottle  blowing  his  nose, 
asks  the  question,  “Ma,  was  that  the  organ?”  Quite  as  droli 
an  incident  occurred  in  a  fashionable  London  church  the  other 
Sunday.  The  clergyman  was  elo(}uently  enlarging  upon  the 
duty  of  forgiving  one’s  enemies,  and  among  the  questions  which 
he  put  to  the  congregation  —  without,  of  course,  expecting  an 
answer  to  them  —  was,  “  Do  you  love  your  enemies  ?  ”  To  his 
surprise,  some  one  immediately  replied,  “  No,  sir !  ”  The 
speaker  who  thus  unexpectedly  made  answer  was  a  little  bov 
sitting  in  one  of  the  front  seats. 

Here  are  a  coupje  of  specimens  of  Scotch  humor :  “  How,” 
said  an  Aberdeen  philosopher  to  some  young  students  he  was 
I  examining,  “  how,  for  instance,  do  astronomers  measure  the  dis- 
I  tance  to  the  sun  ?  ”  It  rather  posed  the  class,  till  a  young 
I  Shetlander  with  sandy  hair  exclaimed,  “  They  calculate  one 
I  fourth  of  the  distance,  and  then  multiply  by  four.”  An  Aber- 
j  deen  lad  with  a  very  good  ap|)etite  swallowed  a  small  leaden 
bullet.  His  friends  were  very  much  alarmed  about  it.  The 
doctor  was  found,  heard  the  dismal  tale,  and  with  as  much  un¬ 
concern  as  he  would  manifest  in  a  case  of  common  headache, 
wrote  the  following  laconic  note  to  the  lad’s  father:  “Don’t 
alarm  yourself.  If,  after  three  weeks,  the  bullet  is  not  removed, 
give  the  boy  a  charge  of  powder.  Yours,  etc.  P.  S. — Don’t 
shoot  the  boy  at  anybody.’’ 

Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  the  popular  American  comedian,  is  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  farewell  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  'J'hcatre,  London. 
It  is  understood,  says  the  Pmll  Malt  Gazette,  that  the  actor,  before 
leaving  London,  will  present  various  new  impersonations ;  mean¬ 
while  the  comedy  of  “  The  Heir-at-Law  ”  has  been  revived  in 
order  that  he  may  reappear  as  Dr.  Pangloss  —  a  character  he 
sustained  with  remarkable  success  some  three  years  back  at 
the  Strand  'Theatre.  Of  Mr.  Clarke’s  impersonation  of  the 
character  it  may  be  said  that  the  actor  gains  much  by  being 
seen  upon  the  larger  stage  of  the  Haymarket,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  histrionic  method  is  now  less  apparent  than  it 
was  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  He  rejoices  in  strong  drawing  and 
high  coloring,  and  demonstrates  to  the  utmost  his  command  of 
grimace  and  his  skill  in  eccentric  action  and  attitude  ;  but  his 
performance  as  a  whole  is  now  brought  into  more  perspective, 
as  it  were,  and  assumes  an  air  of  sustained  consistency  it  did 
not  formerly  possess.  He  is  too  conscious  perhaps  of  his  own 
comicality,  and  a  sense  of  effort  accompanies  his  achievements ; 
but  he  plays  with  unflagging  spirit,  he  is  always  a  ludicrous  fig¬ 
ure  upon  the  scene,  he  is  apt  at  droll  by-play  of  all  kinds,  and 
he  delivers  his  innumerable  quotations  with  admirable  point  and 
volubility.  Altogether  there  is  now  no  actor  upon  the  stage 
who  could  deal  so  successfully  with  this  whimsical  part.  The 
audience  testified  by  incessant  laughter  and  applause  their  senM 
of  Mr.  Clarke’s  merits,  and  appeared  in  no  way  concerned  at  bis 
occasional  departures  from  the  text  of  his  author,  or  at  his  need¬ 
less  enrichment  of  his  speeches  by  sallies  of  bis  own  invention. 

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  'The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mat- 
vcllous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


